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two 
new 
readers 
from 


Houghton 
Mifflin 
Company 


ZWEI ZARTE LAMMCHEN 
WEISS WIE SCHNEE - Hans Fallada 


edited by HANNA HAFKESBRINK 


A story with a welcome change of pace, 
ZWEI ZARTE LAMMCHEN WEISS WIE 
SCHNEE is the amusing account of the ro- 
mance between Gerhard Grote, a young book- 
keeper in a large Berlin department store, and 
Rosa Tafelein, a clerk in the dress goods de- 
partment. Free of profound insights and 
social significance, this story is delightfully 
human, delightfully told. 


Equipped with a visible vocabulary, an end 
vocabulary, and line drawings, ZWEI 
ZARTE LAMMCHEN WEISS WIE 
SCHNEE will provide second- and third- 
semester students with entertaining, enjoy- 
able reading material. 


Available in early 1958. 


BEKENTNISSE DES HOCHSTAPLERS 
FELIX KRULL - Thomas Mann 


edited by PAuL Kurt ACKERMANN 


The story of a young man forced by family 
reverses to live by his wits, FELIX KRULL 
is one of Thomas Mann’s finest postwar 
novels. Now skillfully abridged and edited, 
this novel offers students of second-year Ger- 
man a valuable reading experience. 


Aids include a visible vocabulary, and a com- 
plete end vocabulary. The text is illustrated 
with photographs—still pictures from the 
motion picture based on the novel recently 
made in Germany. 


Available in early 1958. 
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Flying Broadens 
The World’s Horizons 


It’s the fastest way in the world 
to learn geography and languages 
. . . to see art and architecture, old 
and new .. . to understand other 
cultures and other peoples. Pan 
American’s educational services have 
been planned to help teachers and 
students alike to travel and study 
abroad. 

If your answers to any of the fol- 
lowing questions are “‘Yes,’”’ then per- 
haps you'll find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 


e Are you education- 
travel minded? 

e Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below, 


George Gardner 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


Adventures in Education, a guide to 
educational travel abroad 

Aviation Education materials folder . . 
PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 
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THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of 


French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 
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Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
C 


DIE WELT IM SPIEL: Komédien, Gespriche und 
Weihnachtsspiele 


By E. M. and O. S. FLEISSNER. German for beginners 
becomes exciting with this unusual book that is a reader, 
a conversational text, and a source book of short and 
dramatically effective plays all in one. Notes, exercises, 
and a complete vocabulary are supplied. In addition, 
there are photographs of modern Germany and line 
drawings by famous artists. 


L'ALOUETTE by Jean Anouilh 


Edited by MERLIN THOMAS and SIMON LEE. With 
exercises and vocabulary by BERT M. P. LEEFMANS. 
Designed for second-year college French, this is the first 
American text edition of a play that has enjoyed inter- 
national acclaim. An illuminating history of Joan of Arc 
and of the play precedes the text, which is supple- 
mented by exercises and a French-English vocabulary. 


LA COLA DE LA SIRENA by Conrado Nalé Roxlo 


Edited by RUTH GILLESPIE. The first text edition for 
American students of this appealing play by Argen- 
tina's leading dramatist, poet, and humorist. A serious 
theme and a humorous style are combined in this story 
about a man who marries a mermaid. Besides notes, 
vocabulary, and exercises, the text includes a compre- 
hensive introduction to Nalé Roxlo and his work. 

138 pages. $2.10 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, N.Y. 
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Here is the ideal three-year sequence 
in High School Spanish 


YEARS EL ESPANOL AL DIA, Second Edition 


A delightful intro- BOOK ONE RECORD ALBUM 
duction to the BOOK TWO FOR BOOK ONE 


Spanish-speaking 
world and a Books One and Two, for the first and the second year respectively, 
strong language are colorful books with a romantic appeal to the young beginning 
foundation student. 


They carry a maximum of illustration for cultural teaching—and for 
amusement. 


The series presents thorough language study based on conversational 
usage current wherever Spanish is spoken. 


In each book there is just the material needed for one year. 


College entrance requirements are fully met. 


CIOFFARI AND GONZALEZ 
THE THIRD SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 


YEAR CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 

oe a A richly cultural new grammar with especially extensive exercises in 

anatiiatiiied oral and written self-expression 

not too hurried In two parts: (1) 14 lessons of review of essentials based on every- 

review day topics, humorously presented, (2) 14 lessons of more advanced 
review, each lesson developing a cultural topic of importance to a 
particular country. 


Vocabulary building is stressed throughout. 
Illustrated with recent photographs. 
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Useful References for Teachers of 
Foreign Languages 


HE following references were selected with 
particular emphasis on materials helpful 
to modern language teachers in the high schools. 
A few items are included on languages at the 
elementary school level, in view of the trend 
toward the introduction of foreign language 
teaching in the lower grades. The topical head- 
ings are derived from the kinds of information 
asked for each year by many hundreds of class- 
room teachers. 
MARjoriE C. JOHNSTON 
Specialist for Foreign Languages 
and STELLA LOUISE FERREIRA 
Curriculum Research Specialist 
U.S. Office of Education 


Booxs 


Andersson, Theodore. The Teaching of Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary School. Boston, D. C. Heath and Co., 
1953. 119 pp. $1.25. 

Cornelius, Edwin T. Language Teaching: A Guide for 
Teachers of Foreign Languages. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Co., 1953. 168 pp. $2.40. 

Lado, Robert. Linguistics Across Cultures. Applied Linguis- 
tics for Language Teachers. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. 141 pp. $2.75. 

MacRae, Margit W. Teaching Spanish in the Grades. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957. 408 pp. $4.50. 

Méras, Edmond A. A Language Teacher’s Guide. New York, 
Harper and Bros., 1954. 299 pp. $3.50. 

Parker, William R. The National Interest and Foreign 
Languages. Discussion Guide and Work Paper initiated 
by the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, for 
Citizen Consultations. Washington, D. C., Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 133 pp. $.65. 

UNESCO. The Teaching of Modern Languages. A Volume 
of Studies Deriving from the International Seminar Or- 
ganized for the Secretariat of UNESCO at Nuwara Eliya, 
Ceylon, in August 1953. Paris, 19 Avenue Kléber, 1955. 
295 pp. $1.75. 


CoursEs oF StuDy 


Atlanta Public Schools. Foreign Languages in Atlanta Com- 
munity High Schools: An Exploratory Guide for More 
Effective Language Teaching. Atlanta, Georgia, 1954. 105 
pp. $1.50. 

Board of Education of the City of New York. Modern 
Languages and Latin, Grades 8-12. Curriculum Bulletin 
1955-56 Series, No. 7, Regents Course of Study in 


French, German, Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, Latin. New 
York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 1956. 56 pp. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public 
Instruction. Course of Study in Modern Foreign Languages 
for Secondary Schools: A Progress Report. Bulletin 350. 
Harrisburg, 1952. 220 pp. $1.25. 

Philadelphia Public Schools Curriculum Office. Vivir y 
Hablar—Roberto. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1956. 32 
pp. Conversational approach for use in first term Span- 
ish. 

State of New Jersey Department of Education. A Guide for 
the Teaching of Spanish in Secondary Schools. Trenton, 
1954. 144 pp. $1.25. 

University High School, University of Minnesota. Russian 
Language and Civilization Course I-IV. Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1957. 25 pp. 


REPORTS 


Gaarder, Bruce. Foreign Language Laboratory Techniques. 
Published as a supplement of its NEWS-LETTER by 
the Louisiana Foreign Language Teachers Association, 
Baton Rouge, 1956. 21 pp. 

Heath, Douglas L. A Language Laboratory Handbook. 
12101 Valleywood Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland, 1954. 
52 pp. $1.50. 

Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service. Monograph Series on 
Languages and Linguistics, No. 1, Sept. 1951 through No. 
8, Sept. 1955. 

Johnston, Marjorie C. “Language Needs in Government,” 
School Life, April 1957; “Modern Foreign Languages in 
the High School,” School Life, June 1957. Reprints 
available from the Secondary Schools Section, Office of 
Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D. C. 

Marty, Fernand. Methods and Equipment for the Language 
Laboratory. Middlebury, Vermont, Audio-Visual Publi- 
cations, 1955. 88 pp. $1.75. 

Mildenberger, Kenneth. The Status of Foreign Language 
Study in American Elementary Schools, 1955. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1956. 34 pp. 

Modern Language Association of America. FL Program 
Policy. PMLA, Part II, September 1956. Reprints avail- 
able from the MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, New York. 12 pp. 

. The Role of Foreign Languages in International 
Business and Industry, FL Bulletin No. 54, June 1957. 
22 pp. 

——. Foreign Languages in Elementary Schools, Some 
Questions and Answers, 1954. 19 pp. $.15. 

———. Tentative Report on the Relation of FLs to Inter- 
national Understanding: Based on Two Surveys of Student 
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Opinion and One Survey of Faculty Opinion. FL Bulletin 
No. 55, July 1957. 10 pp. 

Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guages. Reports of the Working Committee, 1956, 126 pp.; 
Reports of the Working Committees, 1957, 64 pp. Available 
from Nelson Brooks, MAT Program, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. $2.50 each. 

Ornstein, Jacob. Slavic and East European Studies: Their 
Development and Status in the Western Hemisphere. Ex- 
ternal Research Paper 129, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1957. 65 pp. 


JOURNALS 


American-German Review. Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, 420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
Yearly subscription, $4.00. 

Americas. Monthly illustrated magazine in English, Span- 
ish, or Portuguese. Pan American Union, Washington 6, 
D. C. $3.00. 

Books Abroad: An International Quarterly of Comment on 
Foreign Books. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. $4.00. 

The French Review. Publication of the American Association 
of Teachers of French. Secretary-Treasurer, George B. 
Watts, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. 
$4.00. 6 issues a year. 

The German Quarierly. Publication of the American Associ- 
ation of Teachers of German. Herbert H. J. Peisel, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, New York. $3.00. 

Hispania. A Teachers’ Journal Devoted to the Interests of 
the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese. Laurel H. 
Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. $4.00. 
Quarterly. 

Italica. Quarterly bulletin of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian. Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, Chicago 5, Illinois. $3.50. 

Language Learning: A Journal of Applied Linguistics. 
English Language Institute, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. $2.00. 4 issues a year. 

The Modern Language Journal. Publication of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations. 
Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. $4.00. 8 issues a year. 

Revista Iberoamericana. Journal of the Instituto Interna- 
cional de Literatura Iberoamericana. Marshall R. Nason, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
$2.00. 

The Slavic and East European Journal. Quarterly publica- 
tion of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic 
and East European Languages. Edmund Ordon, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Michigan. $5.00. 


Stupy AND TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Institute of International Education. The Handbook on 
International Study. New York, 1 East 67th St., zone 21, 
1957. 300 pp. $3.00. 

. Foreign Study Grants, 1957-58, 20 pp.; Group Study 
Abroad, 1957, 10 pp.; Summer Study Abroad, 1957, 25 
pp. Published yearly, available gratis. 

NEA Tours. Paul H. Kinsel, Director, Travel Service, 

National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Summer Study in Latin America. Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. Yearly publication. 25 cents. 

Workshops and language schools in the United States. Con- 
sult the professional journals. 


SERVICE BUREAUS 


AATF National French Contest. Chairman, J. Henry 
Owens, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

AATF National Information Bureau. Director, Armand 
Bégué, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, 
New York. 

AATF Placement Bureau. Director, Raymond P. Poggen- 
burg, Jr., Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

AATSP Medals for Excellence in Spanish. Laurel H. Turk, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

AATSP Placement Bureau. Director, Agnes Marie Brady, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Certificate of Merit for German Students. Herbert H. J. 
Peisel, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 

French Cultural Services. 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 

German Service Bureau. University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

Realia Exhibit of AATF. Minnie M. Miller, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

Spanish National Honor Society (for high schools). Laurel 
H. Turk, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS AND TAPE RECORDINGS 


Cortina, R. D. 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, New 
York. 

Crown Publishers, Inc. 419 4th Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 

Dover Publications, Inc. 920 Broadway, New York 10, New 
York. 

Education Services, RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 

Folkways Records and Service Corp. 117 West 46th St., 
New York 36, New York. 

Language Training Aids, 12101 Valleywood Drive, Silver 
Spring, Maryland. 

Linguaphone Institute. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 

Living Language Library. P.O. Box 3387, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

Ottenheimer Publishers, 4805 Nelson Avenue, Baltimore 
15, Maryland. HRS (Hear-Repeat-Speak) Hi-Fi Lan- 
guage Sets for Children. French, Spanish, German, 
Italian. Two LP records and book. $4.95 per set. 

Record Roundup No. 2, Many Tongues. French, German, 
Hebrew, Italian, Latin, Spanish. Albany, The University 
of the State of New York Press, 1956. 50 pp. Annotated 
list of recordings reviewed by the Bureau of Audio and 
Visual Aids of the New York State Education Depart- 


ment. 

Shakespeare Tape Library, 1818 M Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

Society for French American Cultural Service and Educa- 
tional Aids. 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 

WILMAC, 921 East Green at Mentor, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Textbook companies issuing records to accompany certain 
language texts: 
American Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd Street, New 
York 1, N. Y. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 24th Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. 
Ginn and Co., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 180 Varick St., New York 14, 
N. Y. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 532 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
See also: Music, Songs, Dances. 


Cuarts, Fracs, Maps, PIcTURES 


American Flag Co., 73-77 Mercer Street, New York 12, 
x. 

Banks Upshaw & Co., 703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
(Books, realia, music, and teaching aids in Spanish and 
French.) 

The Copeland Co., 1331 14th Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. (Flags.) 

Creative Educational Society, Inc., Mankato, Minnesota 
(Resource pictures on “Living Together in the Modern 
World.”) 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
40, Illinois. (Large-scale maps with foreign language 
text.) 

Educational Laboratories, 1048 Potomac Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Situational wall-pictures in color.) 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. (Flan-o-vue Instructional Figures: Series I, The 
American Home.) 

Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. 
(Books, objects, pictures, Filmstrips.) 

D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, Mass. (Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Wall Charts: 14 typical indoor and outdoor scenes; 
reduced facsimiles and word lists in Spanish, French, or 
German, 23 pp.) 

The Judy Co., 310 N. Second Street, Minneapolis 1, Minne- 
sota. (Judy Stick-o-Mat Flannel Boards and Alphasets.) 

Language Learning Aids, P.O. Box 850, Boulder, Colorado. 
(Flash cards for vocabulary building.) 

National Geographic Society, 16th and M Streets, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (Maps and pictures in color.) 


FitMs AND SLIDES 


Audio-Visual Consultation Bureau, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. (Color slides and tape-re- 
corded text for teaching French language and cultural 
background.) 

Brandon Films, Dept. G, 200 West 57th Street, New York 
19, New York. 

Coronet Films, Dept. NE-954, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 

Wilmette, Illinois. 


USEFUL REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
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Film Center, 64 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Focus Films Co., 1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, 
California. 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, 972 
Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York, and Box 352, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

International Business Machines Corp., 1111 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (Album of the Amer- 
icas, 16 mm sound film in color, with commentaries in 
English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese.) 

International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 

Morthole, E. L., 2216 Greenwood Avenue, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. (Kodachrome slides on Germany.) 

Trans-World Films, 2209 East 75th Street, Dept. MLJ-1, 
Chicago 49, Illinois. (French and German dramas.) 

University of Wisconsin Bureau of Visual Instruction, Ex- 

tension Division, Madison 6, Wisconsin. (German films.) 


Music, Soncs, DANCES 


Conniston, Ruth M. Chantons un Peu. New York, Odyssey 
Press, 1929. 148 pp. $2.00. 

French Folk Dances. French Folklore Society, 350 Cabrini 
Blvd., New York 33, New York. 

Johnston, Edith. Regional Dances of Mexico. Dallas, Banks 
Upshaw and Co., 1935. 78 pp. Text, $1.60; piano record- 
ings on discs, tape, or wire, $8.00. 

Ley, Henry G., and Hugh Haworth. German Songs. New 
York, St. Martin’s Press, 1953. Teacher’s edition (with 
music) 72 pp., $1.75; pupil’s edition (words only) 48 pp., 
$.50 


Lorraine Music Co., 39-86 47th Street, Long Island City 4, 
New York. (French, German, and Spanish records of 
songs, drama, poetry with verbatim text, sheet music; 
magazines from France, postcards from Spain and 
France.) 

Mufioz, Maria Luisa. Canciones Hispanoamericanas. New 
York, American Book Company, 1952. 160 pp. $2.00. 

Music of Latin America. Club and Study Fine Arts Series. 
Washington, D. C., Pan American Union, 1953. 67 pp. 

$.50. 

Thrift Press, 445 East State Street, Ithaca, New York. 
(Inexpensive songbooks in Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man.) 

Wright, Rose. Fun and Festival from the Other Americas. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1951. 48 pp. $.50. 


GAMES 


Hunt, Sarah, and Ethel Cain. Games the World Around- 
New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1950. 269 pp. $3.50. 
Millen, Nina. Games from Many Lands. New York, Friend- 

ship Press, 1953. $1.50. 

Scrabble. Mary S. Rosenberg, 100 West 72nd Street, New 
York 23, N. Y. (Spanish, French, German adaptations of 
Scrabble.) $3.50. 

Vogan, Grace Dawson. Merry-go-round of Games in Span- 
ish. Dallas, Banks Upshaw and Co., 1941. 22 pp. $.40. 


ScHoot CoRRESPONDENCE 


Bureau de Correspondance Scolaire. Director, Frances V. 
Guille, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
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Oficina Nacional de Correspondencia Escolar. Director, 
Harley D. Oberhelman, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

Office of Private Cooperation, U. S. Information Agency, 
1734 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Voicepondence Club, Noel, Virginia. 

World Tape Pals. Secretary, Harry Matthews, P.O. Box 
9211, Dallas, Texas. 


VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Careers in Languages: The Bilingual Secretary. New York, 
Latin American Institute, 2 West 45th Street, zone 36. 
12 pp. 

Huebener, Theodore. Opportunities in Foreign Languages. 
New York, Vocational Guidance Manuals, 45 West 45th 
Street, 1955. 150 pp. $1.00. 

Modern Language Association of Southern California. The 
World Evckons ...to those who know foreign languages. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles City College, 1954. 7 pp. 

Southern Humanities Conference. Business Executives and 
the Humanities. Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1951. 114 pp. $1.50. 

The Study of Foreign Languages Today: Information for 
Counselors and Advisers in High School or College. Bulle- 
tin of the University of Wisconsin, 1951. Madison, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Office of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices. 28 pp. $.15, 

Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students. St. 
Louis, Mo., Business Manager, The Modern Language 
Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, 1949. 33 pp. $.30. 

What Language Shall I Study? Newark, New Jersey Board 
of Education, 1952. 8 pp. 


Sources OF INFORMATION ON OTHER COUNTRIES 


* Organizations and firms marked with an asterisk stress 
the fact that free materials will not be distributed to 


MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON AND STELLA LOUISE FERREIRA 


An adequate understanding of foreign affairs or of other cultures requires more than 
a broad program of social studies; it calls for, at the very least, a knowledge of a foreign 
language and a foreign culture studied from original source materials. 


students. Requests should include the name and address of 

the school and the name of the teacher or principal. 

Alliance Frangaise de New York, 4 East 52nd Street, New 
York 22, New York. 

American Library Association, 69-41 Groton Street, Forest 
Hills, Long Island, New York. (Packages of selected 
children’s books from other countries in Frer.ch, Spanish, 
German, and other European languages, ranging in price 
from $10 to $50.) 

*Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

*Educational Materials Laboratory, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. (Various reference lists on 
Portugal and Spain, France, Latin America.) 

*French National Tourist Office, French National Rail- 
roads, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

*German Tourist Information Office, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

*Grace Line, W. R. Grace and Co., 7-10 Hanover Square, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Hispanic Foundation, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 

Hispanic Society of America, Broadway between 155th and 
156th Streets, New York 32, N. Y. 

*Moore-McCormack Lines, 4 Broadway, New York 4, 
N.Y. 

*Organization of American States, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D. C. (Free catalog and price list.) 

*Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York. (World Airways 
Teacher, free quarterly providing teaching materials on 
countries served by PAA; posters.) 

*Stephen Goerl Associates, 48 East 43rd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. (Information about Germany today.) 

*United Fruit Company, Educational Service Department, 
Pier 3, North River, New York 6, New York. (Leaflets 


and posters.) 


—WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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Recordings, Tapes, and Transcriptions 
Available to Teach French I, 
and III in High Schools 


URING eighteen years of teaching the 

writer has developed a very distinct feel- 
ing for an approach to the comprehension of 
modern language projection techniques. Too 
often the language teacher has one aim in view 
—college boards. Because of this very narrow, 
stilted objective, the real approach to language 
study—living language—is lost. The author has 
found that it is very possible to give her college 
bound students all the grammar they need 
plus the living approach to the language, the 
ability to communicate, which should be the 
basic approach to all language. For this reason 
she has found that recordings of all kinds are 
and must be an integral part of language teach- 
ing in the schools today. Unfortunately, there 
is no good comprehensive reference to available 
recordings in the field. Therefore, this study 
attempts to bring to the French teacher an 
exhaustive reference of recordings available to 
help in the teaching of French on the various 
levels of the secondary school. ; 

The use of recordings is still the best me- 
chanical aid for both aural and oral training in 
foreign language, and recordings can and should 
be used at all levels of language study. Great 
care must be exercised in the choosing of re- 
cordings. 

Many experts in the field seem to agree with 
this approach. C. A. Tyre of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
writes, “‘A favorite device is the language rec- 
ord. It lacks eye appeal but makes up for this 
with its opportunities for ear training, since it 
can use so many voices, intonations, accents 
and speeds. If the teacher has provided the 
listeners with a printed page of the record and 
has the students read simultaneously with the 
recording, intonation and pronunciation can 
be checked remarkably well.’ Brewer lists 
French records of popular songs and operatic 
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arias and shows their value in developing 
familiarity with French words.” Carter suggests 
the use of phonograph recordings in a begin- 
ning French class to improve speech and to 
obtain a better understanding of the French 
people, customs and literature.’ 

The Arlington State College, North Texas, 
has been a pioneer in the use of aural-oral 
approach to language teaching through the 
extensive use of phonograph records. This sys- 
tem of teaching the living language has resulted 
in a substantial increase of enrollment in the 
language department at the College. The De- 
partment attributes this increase directly to the 
heightened interest in language caused by a 
consistent presentation of the aural-oral ap- 
proach to language instruction over a ten year 
period. The foregoing all support the writer’s 
technique. 

Many publishers and recording companies 
cater to the beginner in the language. Most of 
them encourage the use of reading texts and 
practice in the language. Few of them purport 
to make expert linguists of the user in a week 
or ten days or some other limited time. All 
emphasize the need for drill and practice and 
encourage groups to utilize the records. Texts 
or dictionaries are provided by most publishers 
at a nominal fee so that entire classes might 
make use of the recordings. The writer has an- 
alyzed the sets listed below for their usefulness 
and effectiveness in teaching French I. 

Passport to French is available on disc or tape 


1 Tyre, C. A., “The Conversational Approach to Lan- 
guage Learning,” Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXXVI, 
no. 2, (1952), p. 63. 

2 Brewer, Sylva, “The Use of French Records in the 
Classroom,” French Review, Vol. XX, no. 3, (1947), pp. 
259-260. 

§ Carter, Boyd C., “They Shall Pronounce,” French Re- 
view, Vol. XVII, no. 2, (1943), pp. 89-91. 
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from Henry Holt and Company of New York. 
The recording is done by Paul Langellier of 
Adelphi College. It is the beautiful new, all- 
purpose, multiple approach introduction to 
French which covers the work of the entire 
first year. Professor Langellier has prepared a 
single 12” L.P. (333) recording for use with 
the text. On it he presents the introduction to 
pronunciation and all French texts of the first 
five units of the book, properly spaced for 
immediate repetition. This forty minute, 
high fidelity, recording is designed to supple- 
ment. The list price to any individual is $4.00 
plus $.30 tax. The net price to any school or 
College and to any teacher in a recognized 
school is $3.30 tax included, F.O.B., New 
York. Holt also makes available single track 
74 IPS magnetic tape recordings of all the 
material on the recording, plus the question- 
naires (with replies) of the first five units, 
plus the entire first review lesson. Any institu- 
tion using Passport to French as a required 
classroom text will be authorized by Holt to 
duplicate Holt’s tape transcriptions for the 
book. These tapes will be sent out on loan for 
this purpose for one week. No charge will be 
made for this service, but the customer will, 
of course, have to pay the postal charges on 
returning the original tapes to the publisher. 
Two restrictions are imposed: one, the use of 
tapes so duplicated must be confined to class- 
room or language laboratory; and, two, the 
tapes must not be sold or rented without 
authorization in writing from the publisher. 
Living French consists of a set of forty lessons 
complete on four 10” L.P. high fidelity records 
with textbook included. Special price is $9.95. 
It is done by Mr. Ralph R. Weiman, formerly 
chief of the U. S. War Department’s Language 
Section which devised the Army Courses used 
to teach G.I.s foreign languages for interpret- 
ing, interrogating or dealing with native 
nationals. It may be obtained from Livinc LANn- 
GUAGE CoursE, 100 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, 
New Yorx 13, N.Y. Mr. Weiman gathered 
together, for this course, the finest available 
native instructors, with all their vast wealth of 
teaching experience. The student hears and 
becomes familiar with common questions, 
answers, names, places, objects, directions, 
thousands of words that will help the student 
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speak French. These records are excellent for 
the French teacher to give the pupils the ex- 
perience of hearing the language spoken by 
native speakers. This gives the student an 
inspiration to attain a high degree of perfection 
in his own accomplishment. 

Language Phone Recordings is made up of 
eighteen double-faced recordings (36 lessons) 
electrically transcribed and manufactured by 
the Radio Corporation of America. These re- 
cordings can be played on any standard 78 
RPM phonograph. They are produced and dis- 
tributed by Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 
East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. $44.00 

Modern French by Sound on R.C.A. Victor 
records is an entirely new album of modern, 
contemporary French, designed to give the 
student a comprehensive foundation in pro- 
nunciation, and a genuine aural understanding 
of practical, every day, conversational French. 
The recordings were made by Professor and 
Mrs. Henri Peyre of Yale University. These 
well-known lecturers afford the student au- 
thentic models for French as it is actually spoken, 
with careful attention to intonation and rhythm. 

The textbook which accompanies the album 
has been written by Professor Jean Boorsch, 
also of Yale University. It provides, in twenty 
progressive lessons, a thorough guide to the 
language, its construction, idioms, fundamental 
grammar, and phonetics. This is a completely 
new course planned to meet today’s curriculum, 
and is based on the most modern teaching con- 
cepts. It is available at all three speeds (334, 
45, and 78), through local R.C.A. Victor record 
dealers. (334 RPM Album Le-6200—$8.50; 
45 RPM Album EEE-6200—$9.98; 78 RPM 
Album E-6200—$13.50) 

Beginning French consists of ten 12” 78 
RPM records. These records are designed to 
accompany the text Beginning French, A Cul- 
tural Approach by Hendrix and Meiden. The 
records feature good voices and clear enuncia- 
tion. These records probably will be most useful 
in second and third year classes but may be 
begun in the first year, especially in exception- 
ally good classes. Both the text and the record- 
ings employ the cultural approach to language 
study, relying on material and information of 
cultural significance to motivate and enhance 
learning. There is a strong emphasis on speech 
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RECORDINGS, TAPES, AND TRANSCRIPTIONS IN TEACHING FRENCH 


and comprehension in the joint use of the text 
and the records. They are produced and dis- 
tributed by Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Le Frangais is made up of six 12” L.P. rec- 
ords. It is produced and distributed by Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. These record- 
ings are designed specifically to accompany 
the Ernst and Levy text Le Francais, Book one. 
Speech patterns are demonstrated in single 
words and phrases stated alone and in larger 
word groups using a variety of male and female 
voices. Enunciation, pronunciation, inflection, 
and accent are all good. The voices are very 
clear and readily understood. The discs are very 
suitable for classroom use for instructional 
purposes in beginning French classes in senior 
high school. The series of recordings is well 
paced, the speed is graded for the student 
listeners. The discs may also be used for dicta- 
tion and comprehension work in second and 
third year French classes. 

French Records—Series I. This is made of six 
10” 78 RPM records. The producer and dis- 
tributor are Ginn and Company, New York. 
These recordings are coordinated with and 
designed to be used in conjunction with the 
widely-used O’Brien-LaFrance text, First Year 
French-Revised Edition. This is a very useful 
series of recordings, specifically designed for 
class instruction. Voices, inflections, and in- 
tonations are very good. 

French Through Pictures consists of two 12” 
33} RPM records produced by Language Re- 
search, Incorporated, and distributed by Edu- 
cational Services. This series has especially 
fine pronunciation, enunciation, and accent. It 
is excellent for first instruction. No English is 
used on the records and consequently French 
comprehension is immediately forced upon the 
student. These recordings are very useful for 
building a vocabulary of about 700 basic words. 

Gelling Around in French by Francois Denoeu 
of the Dartmouth College Modern Language 
Department is produced and distributed by 
Henry Holt and Company of New York. It 
consists of one 10” 334 RPM record. Pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, intonations and accent on 
this disc are all satisfactory. It has value in the 
classroom situation as well as language lab- 
oratories. 
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La Vie Frangaise-I is made up of one dual 
track reel at 7.5 IPS or one 3” dual track reel at 
3.75 IPS. It is produced and distributed by 
EMC Recording Company. This is a conversa- 
tion between an American girl and a French 
family comparing and contrasting French and 
American customs. The vocabulary is simple. 
It is useful in first and second year high school 
classes. 

Contents: 


Présentation de la famille—Un Repas—La Petite Ville 
—L’école primaire—Le Lycée—Le Bureau 


La Vie Frangaise-II consists of the same as 
above. It follows the same technique of conver- 
sations between the American girl and the 
French family. 

Contents: 


Les Courses—Le Marché—Préparer la cuisine—- 
Visite de jour de l’an—Ecrire une lettre—Maladie 


La Vie Francaise-III is the same as above. 
Contents: 


Départ en vacances—La Plage—La Péche—Le 
Cinéma—Le Scoutisme—Garcons et filles 


La Vie Frangaise-IV has the same format as 
the preceding. 
Contents: 


Au Café le dimanche—Le 14 juillet-—Une Féte de 
sport, football—Le Ski famille—Le tour de France— 


La Vie Frangaise-V. Same as above. 
Contents: 


Un Pique nique en vélo—La Ferme—La Compagne— 
La Couturitre—Le Bureau de tabac Le Boulanger- 
patissier 

Une Famille Bretonne consists of one 12” 78 
RPM record, produced and distributed by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. This record- 
ing may be used effectively in high school intro- 
ductory French courses for aural comprehen- 
sion work and for giving students background 
information concerning provincial French fam- 
ily life. 

Lingua phone-Revised Conversational Course in 
French. This course covers an every day vocab- 
ulary in excess of three thousand basic words 
which are presented through the medium of 
fifty-two recorded conversational lessons and 
two lessons (one complete record) devoted to 
phonetics. They are available on either 78 
RPM or 45 RPM records; the course is accom- 
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panied by a complete set of integrated texts. 
The appeal to ear and eye helps one to make the 
study of French real and life-like, encourages 
speech and aids the memory. The course is 
produced and distributed by the Linguaphone 
Institute, 102-55 Radio City, New York 20, 
N.Y. 

Cours Elémeniaire de Frangais is made up of 
six 10” 78 RPM records, produced and distrib- 
uted by D. C. Heath and Company, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. These discs are designed to 
accompany and complement the [Dale and 
Dale] text Cours Elémentaire de Frangais. 
Based on material contained in this text in 
common use in the secondary schools, the 
recordings will b'e very useful for classes using 
this text. The discs are well presented, afford- 
ing opportunity for spoken repetition by the 
listening class. Contrasting male and female 
voices are heard. Intonations, emphasis and 
accent are all good. 

French Children’s Songs comprises one 12” 
L.P. 33 RPM record, or one 7” dual track reel 
at 7.5 IPS, or one 5” dual track reel at 3.75 
IPS, produced and distributed by Folkways 
Records and Service Corporation for discs. The 
French clubs should find these recordings very 
useful. The singing voice is exceptionally good— 
delivery is crisp and clear. 

The New Fundamental French—334 RPM 
disc, produced and distributed by Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, N.Y. It isa French language teaching record 
designed to help students to perfect their 
French pronunciation, and their understanding 
of the spoken language. 

French Pronunciation Records—four 10” Hi- 
Fi, L.P. records by Emile de Sauzé, Director of 
the School of French at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and originator of the famous Cleveland 
Plan, and they are produced and distributed 
by the John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. These rec- 
ords are based on real class experience over a 
period of fifteen years with more than 5,000 
students from ages of 6-50. These records 
greatly simplify the problem of teaching correct 
pronunciation. In a minimum amount of time, 
as a result of using these records, students will 
learn how to pronounce correctly. 

After studying materials available for ad- 
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vanced French classes in the high school, the 
author has concluded that this section could 
best be presented as incorporating both French 
II and French III materials. Some of these 
materials will be used by teachers as a con- 
tinuum, combining usage in both French II and 
French III. Other teachers might use them on 
separate planes. This section presents the ma- 
terials as used and evaluated in the writer’s 
own experience and thinking. 

Promenades en France, I, one 5” dual track 
reel at 7.5 IPS, or one 3” dual track reel at 
3.75 IPS, produced and distributed by EMC 
Recording Company. It is a class tour involving 
famous sights of Paris, France. This is useful 
for cultural values and comprehension with 
second and third year high school groups. 

Contents: 

Promenade 4 Paris—Au Restaurant—Soirée au Mont- 
martre—Etudiant 4 Paris—Boul’ Mich—Cité Uni- 
versitaire—Les Bouquinistes par la Seine 


Promenades en France II, same technical data 
as previously mentioned. This is a class tour 
involving well-known sections of Brittany and 
the Midi. It also is useful for cultural values and 
comprehension with second and third year high 
school students. 

Contents: 


La Belle France—Chateaux de la Loire—Au Pays des 
coiffes—La Vieille France—Mont-Saint-Michel— 
Notre Dame de Chartres—Carcasonne 


Les Célébrités consists of one 5” dual track reel 
at 7.5 IPS or one 3” dual track reel at 3.75 IPS, 
produced and distributed by EMC Recording 
Company. It consists of dramatizations of 
important scenes from the lives of historic 
French figures. The recording offers cultural 
values for second and third year high school 
classes. 

Contents: 

Charlemagne—Saint Louis—Jeanne D’Arc—Richelieu 
—Louis XIV—Corneille 


Circling the Globe with S peech-French-V olume 
I is presented on one 12” 333 RPM record, 
produced and distributed by Wilmac Recorders. 
Second and third year French classes will find 
these excellent records both for training in aural 
comprehension and as a source of information 
concerning local culture and customs. These 
unusual records offer examples of French speech 


representative of several regions of France. The 
next recording in the series, Circling the Globe 
with Speech-French-V olume II is a continuation 
of the preceding series. These records will en- 
liven interest and bring to life for the listener 
many personalities of France. Comprehension 
is assured by the clarity of the speech and by 
the fidelity of the records themselves. These 
records have recorded young students who 
speak directly to the listener, telling about their 
lives and interests. The French on these record- 
ings is the every-day down-to-earth language 
that is heard in various sections of the country. 

French is Fun, sung by Jean Borloz, a 12” 
334 hi-fi L.P. disc at $3.95. It consists of 
humorous anecdotes, riddles, proverbs, say- 
ings, and poems (Hugo, Verlaine, etc.) recited 
by Jean Girard; well-known songs, both tradi- 
tional and modern, including La Marseillaise, 
Voici Noél, Madelon, Tout va trés bien, etc. 

La Famille Dubois is made up of one 5” dual 
track reel at 7.5 IPS, or one 3” dual track reel 
at 3.75 IPS, produced and distributed by EMC 
Recording Company. It is a very interesting, 
practical disc containing material adapted to 
second and third year high school students. An 
excellent variety of voices is offered. 

A Treasury of French Poetry is an entirely 
new kind of poetry record. The record consists 
of eighteen separate poems. The first third is 
spoken at a very slow pace so that the student 
may gain full benefit of every sound. The sec- 
ond third is spoken at a medium rate. The last 
third is spoken at the normal conversational 
rate of speed. The record is GMS 7000: 12’, 
33% Hi-Fi L.P. with 10 texts, $5.95. 

Contents: 

Dame Souris (Verlaine)—La Biche Brome (Rollinat)— 
La Cigale et La Fourmi (La Fontaine)—Le Corbeau et 
Le Renard (La Fontaine)—and many other favorites 

Journey Through France gives the student 
Parisian French as it is actually spoken in 
every day conversation. In nine separate Paris- 
dialogue stories a Frenchman and his wife meet 
their American friends who have just arrived 
in Paris on vacation. Jacques and Francoise 
take Dick and Mary on a personally-conducted 
guided tour of Paris. They go to Notre Dame, 
to the Sorbonne, Restaurant, Fashion Shop, 
etc. One hears conversational French spoken 
with humor and realism. Record number is 
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GMS 7001: 12” 333 Hi-Fi L.P. with one text, 
$5.95. 

Gems of Wisdom, Wit, and Beauty is edited. by 
Dr. Joseph Raymond of Pennsylvania State 
University. This series will enable teachers to 
meet the need for short lively and provocative 
thought-units in oral form. Longer self-con- 
tained items are provided for practice in listen- 
ing and comprehension. The records contain 
folkloric materials (e.g., proverbs, riddles, mu- 
sic, tongue-twisters), famous short quotations, 
poetry and entertaining anecdotes. It is nar- 
rated by Daniel Girard on 12” L.P. 33} Hi-Fi 
discs of approximately fifty minutes in length. 

The following references will be for the third 
year in their entirety. 

La Comédie Frangaise has put on 33 RPM 
12” discs with printed texts included, the fol- 
lowing titles for French III: 

FRL 1492 Andromaque (Racine)—FRL 1501 Horace 
(Corneille) —FRL 1502 Le Jeu del’Amour et du Hasard 
(Marivaux)—FRL 1503 Le Cid (Corneille)—FRL 
1504 Le Misanthrope (Molitre)—FRL 1505 Phédre 
(Racine)—FRL 1506 L’Avare (Molitre)—FRL 1507 
Polyeucte (Corneille)—FRL 1521 Fables de La Fon- 
taine—FRL 1522 An Anthology of French Poetry, 
Volume I, 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries.—FRL 1523 
An Anthology of French Poetry, Volume II, 18th and 
19th Centuries—FRL 1525 Fables de La Fontaine, 
Volume II—FRL 1526 Cyrano de Bergerac (Rostand) 


All 12” Records are $5.95. 

Educators’ Progress Service, publishers of the 
now standard Guide to Free Films, and the 
Guide to Free Filmstrips, Tapes, and Recordings 
now has the first list of free tapes, scripts, and 
records. Among this list are: 

Les Misérables (30 Minutes)—Cyrano de Bergerac (30 
Minutes) 
Both of the above are distributed by"the De- 
partment of Education, Audio-Visual Library, 
200 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

French Tales and Dialogues—I. One 10” 78 
RPM record, produced?and distributed by 
R.C.A. Victor. This disc is useful for compre- 
hension work in the third year French classes of 
the secondary school. Copies of the text should 
be supplied for each student. 

Contents: 


Ure Méprise—Le Chevel et les Hutires—“Et avec ga” 


French Tales and Dialogues—II. Same as 
above. 
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Contents: 
En Bateau 


French Tales and Dialogues—III. Same as 
above. 
Contents: 


Le Prix de Deux Ocufs—Aveugle—Un Ignorant 


French Tales and Dialogues—V. Same as 
above. 
Contents: 


Le Docteur Volé—Le Caniche du Jardinier 


French Tales and Dialogues—V1. Same as 
above. 
Contents: 


La Gare—Au Buffet 


Le Lac is a 10” 78 RPM record, produced and 
distributed by Gendron Records. This is a 
superior recording. Héléne Copel expertly reads 
Lamartine’s Le Lac. There is an appropriate 
contributing musical background. This record- 
ing will be very useful for demonstrating the 
reading of French poetry, giving the student a 
feeling for it and arousing his interest in it. It 
can be used in the classroom situation with 
third year high school classes and with more 
advanced groups. 

Charles Boyer made a series of recordings of 
pages from the political writings of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Lafayette, Hugo, Péguy, Clémen- 
ceau, and others. The recordings were published 
under the general title Liberté, Fraternité, Egali- 
té. The author uses this material with her stu- 
dents to obtain diction, fluency in question and 
answer on a purely factual level, and finally for 
discussion on the level of ideas, making a com- 
parative study of the histories of French and 
American democracies. Each item is set up as 
follows: first, there is the Boyer reading of the 
basic text; second, there are mimeographed 
commentaries on each passage, representing 
the interpretations given it by present day 
French scholars. The purpose of the commen- 
taries is to stimulate student discussion. 

In this set up, the aural-oral training is con- 
tinuous and cumulative. There is specific drill 
for training in diction and also for fluency in 
speaking. At the same time, and this is most im- 
portant, the students are forced to pay close at- 
tention to historical addresses by some of the 
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Fathers of French Democracy, and they are 
bound to become aware of the reflections of 
political ideas in contemporary literature. In 
this teacher’s classes, her students are excited 
by the material and the method, and are 
spurred on to greater fluency. This technique 
also leads to a greater respect for French Liter- 
ature. 

We must never underestimate the capacities 
of our students. We have to rely upon them if 
we are to meet today’s challenge, the challenge 
of having to prepare many thousands of young 
Americans to implement effectively the vast 
new world responsibilities of our Nation. The 
task is not an easy one. We must first overcome 
public apathy or even hostility found among 
some members of our profession toward the 
changes which must be made, changes in meth- 
ods of instruction and changes in professional 
attitudes. This can be done only by demonstrat- 
ing to the people and to the members of our own 
profession the real importance of the study of 
foreign languages and literatures, and the real 
effectiveness of our new tools and new methods. 
The language laboratory, when properly ori- 
ented towards an appreciation of foreign cul- 
tures, is one of the most effective tools we pos- 
sess. 

By using recordings, the student, with 
double sensory perception, begins to think in 
the language, his comprehension is quicker, his 
fluency increases markedly, and his whole con- 
cept of the language now jells and becomes 
fixed. He begins to use the language in the form 
of second nature as with his own mother tongue. 

REA G. ROSEN 

Abington High School 

Abington, Massachusetts 


APPENDIX 
Sources of French Language Recordings 


A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
1, N.Y. 

The Cortina Academy, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. 

Division of University Extension, Department of Educa- 
tion, 200 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

EMC Recording Company, 806 East Seventh Street, St. 

Paul, Minnesota. 
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ire Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1123 Central Avenue, Houghton-Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
of Wilmette, Illinois. Massachusetts. 
In Folkways Records and Service Corporation, 117 West 46th The Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
ed Street, New York 36, N.Y. York 20, N.Y. 
French and European Publications, Inc., 610 Fifth Avenue, National Tape Library, 1818 M Street, N.W., Washington 
” New York, N.Y. 6, D.C. 
ue Funk and Wagnalls, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, Oxford University Press, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
r- N.Y. York 11, N.Y. 
Ginn and Company, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 
es Greystone Corporation, 100 Avenue of the Americas, Trans-Radio Productions, Inc., 683 Boylston Street, Bos- 
if New York 13, N.Y. ton 16, Massachusetts. 
: D. C. Heath and Company, 180 Varick Street, New York Wilmac Recorders, 921 East Green Street, Pasadena 1, 
ge 14, N.Y. California. 
ng Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, John C. Winston Company, 1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
st New York 17, N.Y. 7, Pennsylvania. 
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smart. Of these the most important is the folksy. The showman either by nature speaks 
the English of the man in the street, even the man in the alley; or he deliberately imi- 
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vast authority to confirm popular usage. In other words he at once makes respectable 
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HY of all animal creation has man alone 

made progress? The bird builds its last nest 
just as it did its first one; and its offspring gen- 
eration after generation do the same. Dens and 
burrows show no progressive improvement in 
form or function. The basic skills required for 
the animal’s needs seem to be instinctive and 
therefore capable of functioning without a 
learning period. It is true that an animal does 
learn from experience tricks of avoiding danger, 
better ways of securing food; and each indi- 
vidual seems to profit by his own past experi- 
ence. Older game animals know better than 
young ones how to get food and how to keep 
from being caught, but apparently they cannot 
share this knowledge with others or pass it on 
to their offspring. 

Still there seems to be some pooling of 
thought in crises, particularly when the grave 
danger theatens as in floods, fires, the presence 
of new enemies, or the failure of accustomed 
food supply. Group migrations often take place 
in such circumstances, and traditional enemies 
actually seem to collaborate in meeting the un- 
usual situation; but this cooperation is short 
lived. As soon as the threat to continued exist- 
ence is removed, life goes on as formerly. Un- 
like human beings, animals make no group ef- 
fort to ward off a second occurrence of the ca- 
lamity. An animal seems to be incapable of 
imagining itself in another’s predicament; and 
no past experience is brought to mind unless it 
is touched off again by the same stimulus that 
aroused it in the first place. This terrible handi- 
cap of having to live almost wholly to them- 
selves is due to the lack of that marvelous thing 
called speech and its medium, language. 

At first glance one might assume that animal 
vocal sounds serve the same purpose that the 
words of speech do. Two dogs sniffing or bark- 
ing at each other respond as though they are 
communicating, as indeed they are; but they 
are not using language to do so. Animals make 
use of instinctive vocal sounds, which we desig- 
nate roar, bark, cackle, meow, bray; but there is 
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no significant variation of utterance, no learn- 
ing period, and no improvement with practice. 
One donkey brays like any other donkey, and 
he can bray as well when he first staggers to his 
feet as he can when in his prime. This type of 
vocal sound are merely the vocal accompani- 
ments of recurring bodily states; and they are 
not used for the purpose of communication. A 
kitten purrs when it feels secure, the dog barks 
when he senses danger; the hen cackles when 
she lays an egg. Experienced hearers learn to ex- 
pect these sounds as signs of certain definite 
states of the utterer. 

In addition to these vocal sounds that are 
merely accompaniments of routine bodily 
states, each species has a limited number of 
specific cries that are used to announce more 
specific emotional states. The dog yelps, the pig 
squeals if in pain; the cat phuffs, and the gan- 
der hisses in order to frighten away an intruder. 
All such sounds are signals to be on the alert, 
and rarely are they directed to a particular in- 
dividual. There is nothing in the gander’s cry 
of alarm that tells what is provoking the dan- 
ger. This type of sound too is a symptom of a 
definite bodily condition. 

Man also makes use of vocal signs to accom- 
pany well-defined bodily states. The first breath 
a baby draws comes out as a cry, probably of 
discomfort; and babies soon learn to announce 
the fact that they are hungry, tired, or happy, 
many of which they soon learn to use as signals 
to get their wants. Some exclamatory sounds 
made by man are evidently modifications of 
these earlier baby sounds. The of of intense 
pain (which comes forth as ay in certain linguis- 
tic groups), the boisterous laugh (which varies 
in volume and kind in different social strata) 
are examples of this; but again such vocal 
sounds are not language. 

All varieties of the foregoing animal sounds 
are either prolonged diphthongal sounds with 
gradual change of pitch and intensity, as in a 
dog’s howl, a cat’s meow, a baby’s cry; or they 
are a monotonous reduplication of a fairly dis- 
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tinctive syllabic element modified by an altera- 
tion of pitch and intensity, as in a hen’s cackle, 
a horse’s neigh or a baby’s gurgle. 

In contrast to the inarticulate animal sounds, 
difficult or impossible to break up into a stock of 
distinctive articulate sounds, are the words of 
human speech. The latter are clearly separated 
into distinct segments of utterance, known as 
syllables produced by successive voice im- 
pulses. With five to eight basic vowel sounds 
and twenty or more conditioning consonants, 
each of which may either precede or follow or 
do both, it is clear that the number of distinc- 
tive syllabic elements is extremely large. Words 
may consist of one syllable only; but they us- 
ually contain two or more, which greatly multi- 
plies the number of possible differentiable 
words. Of course no language has come any- 
where near to making use of all possible combi- 
nations of sounds. 

However specific words are in themselves, 
they serve as labels for types instead of indi- 
vidual things. If a separate word had to be used 
to identify each individual object and each 
quality of that object, the number of words 
necessary would be infinite; but in the multi- 
tude of objects and qualities that surround us 
there are common traits that may be singled 
out and grouped together. If the like qualities 
are observable in a great number of particular 
items that concern us, it simplifies matters to 
group them and deal with them as labeled types 
rather than as individual items. When the es- 
sential features have been abstracted and 
bundled together the result is a concept. With- 
out some tangible handhold the grouped like- 
nesses would not long hang together. A dog 
must have some general idea of what meat is; 
but lacking a label for it, he cannot conceivably 
compare this idea with a similarly tenuously- 
held idea of bread. If he hopes for meat instead 
of bread at his next feeding, he can only com- 
pare the actual memory image of a savory 
chunk of meat that he recently enjoyed with 
that of a certain hunk of bread he didn’t relish. 

All of us have quite a few unnamed, and for 
that reason, vague concepts that pertain to our 
secondary emotional states. Lacking a name 
for them, we too are handicapped in making use 
of them in our thinking. And because our fel- 
low beings do not have these concepts labeled 
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either, there is no way of arousing them in their 
minds. In contrast our word bread is the clear- 
cut label for the generic idea that we and our 
fellow beings have abstracted and epitomized 
through group experience with which to refer to 
baked products made of flour; good is our label 
for any quality that produces satisfaction. The 
number of labeled abstractions could get out of 
hand, but the combined judgment of the lin- 
guistic group as to how far the subdivisions may 
go has been a fairly effective check. For ex- 
ample, the color of bread might have been 
deemed a sufficiently characteristic quality to 
warrant another separate concept; but this has 
not been considered necessary. However a pro- 
nounced sweet taste has led us to classify this 
type of baked products under the separate label 
cake. Different linguistic groups, in addition to 
making use of other labels, do not always agree 
on what limits certain concepts should have. 
The Eskimos divide the concept we label snow 
into two separate ones depending on whether it 
is falling or heaped up on the ground. 

Another economy in limiting the number of 
words necessary is to make one word serve as a 
label for more than one concept. Some such us~ 
ages are obviously faded figures of speech, as 
hand referring to a hired laborer, to one’s pen- 
manship, to the pointer of the clock. Such 
metaphorical remnants are not always uniform 
from language to language. In Spanish it is 
arms (brazos) that is applied to hired laborers, 
and needles (agujas) to the pointers of the clock, 
which it must be admitted are equally good re- 
semblances. 

Obviously these bounded and labeled areas of 
experience, unlike animal cries, have to be 
learned by each individual. Acquiring an initial 
stock in childhood is surely a very difficult 
problem. The child is assisted in this task by his 
family and friends; but at first no one can help 
him directly. He repeatedly hears, and he is 
soon able to isolate the sound of such common 
words as chair, which is to him then only a ver- 
bal sign for his own little high-chair; but when 
he hears it clearly referring to his grandfather’s 

“easy chair, he gets his first glimpse of a concept. 
The area of this first concept will likely be too 
broad, for he will naturally assume that any- 
thing to sit on is a chair. He learns later that 
stools, benches, boxes, etc. must be taken out 
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and labeled by other words. If his associates 
speak Spanish, he learns to label this concept 
with the word silla, which will later be stretched 
to include those riding chairs attached to a 
horse’s back, which English-speaking children 
have been forced to put into a separate group 
labeled saddles. In a similar manner, the child 
manages to isolate and label common qualities, 
such as good, bad, sweet, etc.; oft-recurring re- 
lationships, such as down, under, over, etc. 

Although words in their normal use are sym- 
bols for ideas that have no actual counterparts 
in nature, they may be used as signs to point 
out: hardware, push, curve, danger, sold. They 
are also frequently used as signals to announce 
or to summon to action: look/ wait! go! Animals 
learn to interpret words as signals, but they 
never utter them as such. It is doubtful whether 
they can interpret them as signs; and it is cer- 
tain they never deal with them in any manner 
as symbols. A trained horse is apparently re- 
sponding to linguistic symbols when he answers 
a question about his age by taps of his feet; but 
the performance is undoubtedly a trick of his 
trainer who has taught him to continue tapping 
until signalled to stop. 

Without giving up that sensuous world of 
stimulation and response which he shares with 
the animals, man is permitted through a syste- 
matic use of symbols to roam freely through 
another more wonderful world, unhampered by 
the limits of the here and the now. Alone in his 
bed in the dark, without any apparent physical 
prompting, he may range over the whole known 
universe, go back to the most remote known 
past, or project himself in fancy to the limits of 
the conceivable future. 

The systematic use of word symbols is the es- 
sence of language. Only when words are rightly 
blended together are they specific in meaning. 
To illustrate, the word right used alone may 
suggest any one of the many meanings listed 
under it in the dictionary, but appropriately 
used in a series only the needed phase of it as 
well as that of other words of the group is 
touched off to play its part in the complete 
thought, such as right away; that’s right; on 
your right; to right a wrong. Sometimes only a 
minor directive particle is the key to the mean- 
ing-whole, as in: the right of way; right in the 
way; right in a way. There are no one-word sen- 
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tences. The single word that we often take for 
a complete thought expression is in reality the 
keystone that holds together what has just been 
said or what is about to be said. 

Because words have no inherent connection 
with what they represent they are readily de- 
tachable from meaning while they are being 
contrasted, compared, or blended together. 
During such manipulation meaning lingers un- 
obtrusively in the background, and the proper 
phase of meaning springs to mind when the 
operation is over. 

Each language has its own distinctive pat- 
terns of speech, which might be likened to suc- 
cessive hollow niches into which may be placed 
suitable categories of words. Each language has 
developed its own system for selection the 
needed phase of meaning and qualifying it to 
fit the situation. Notice how word order guides 
meaning in English: The cat bit the baby. The 
baby bit the cat. Latin modified and guided 
meaning almost entirely through inflections. 
Some languages make use of pitch and tone 
quality. Whatever be the preferred devices for 
particularizing, limiting successive phases of 
meaning, and blending these into a closely-knit 
whole, it is these very things that have to be 
thoroughly mastered, regardless of the known 
vocabulary, before the language can be under- 
stood, much less used to express one’s thoughts. 
The child is exposed to these matters while he 
is acquiring his basic stock of words and mean- 
ings. He usually masters the fundamentals of 
the syntax of his native language by his fourth 
year. Only when these details of structure have 
been reduced to habit does he take an active 
part in family life. Ever after until death he 
continues to learn new words to fit into the 
stored-away frames; but he no longer has to do 
it the hard way. Now he is in a position to infer 
the meaning of a new word which he hears used 
in series of known words, or by having its mean- 
ing defined to him. 

Since the number of separate patterns and 
their significant alterations are few in any lan- 
guage, it is no great task to master them. The 
greatest challenge is to disregard them after 
they have become automatized, as all of us have 
had to learn to do in learning a foreign language, 
which makes use of an equally rigorous but 
wholly different set of devices for the same pur- 
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pose. One might call these moulds of thought 
composite symbols, which function without dis- 
cernible labels probably after the manner the 
steps of a habit or maybe with some sort of 
rhythmic sequence similar to that of musical 
notes. 

This brief description of the way language ap- 
pears to function shows clearly that such a won- 
derful endowment alone is enough to account 
for man’s remarkable material and social prog- 
ress. By enabling him thus to deal with the 
world of ideas, it has freed him from the neces- 
sarily narrow confines of individual experiences 
and made available to him the whole aggregate 
stock of human experience. What an advantage 
to be able to draw from the accumulated pool of 
experience, and how fortunate to be able to deal 
with it without actual physical prompting in 
anticipating future needs! An engineer, ap- 
propriating available data, can construct in his 
own mind a machine in all pertinent detail, and 
can later build it or have it built according to 
his mental blueprint. A physician can foresee 
and plan in advance every detail of a delicate 
operation that he performs a bit later. 

Important as language has proven to be as an 
indispensable tool of material progress, the part 
it has played in social progress is even more 
striking. Since through ideas alone can one indi- 
vidual put himself in another’s place and view 
matters from his standpoint, the needs and 


rights of the less fortunate and the handicapped 
have been progressively realized and safe- 
guarded by rules and laws that the stronger 
have to observe. Parents, looking ahead be- 
yond the demands of the moment and often in 
conflict with their own individual satisfactions, 
have realized they must prepare their children 
through schools and other organized social 
agencies for a fuller and more satisfying par- 
ticipation in organized group living. Recreation 
needs, organized sports, and wholesome group 
amusements are strictly conditioned by the 
medium of language. Clubs, unions, political 
parties, religious organizations and legislative 
procedures could not exist without it. It makes 
possible the finer joys of family life, and the re- 
fined pleasures of social intercourse. 

Lastly, language is the secret cabinet and the 
key thereof of an individual’s hoard of treasures 
which he may enjoy, whether alone or lost in a 
crowd as he roams in fancy where he will. 

In short, language is the only effective tool of 
thought, the sole fabric of theories, the web of 
dreams and fancies, the masterkey of the ma- 
terial and spiritual treasures of the past, the in- 
dispensable medium of all worthwhile inter- 
communication, the sine gua non of family and 
social life. 

E. SPARKMAN 

Belhaven College 
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N VIEW of the current, far reaching lan- 

guage reforms in China! and the critical 
need for a better American comprehension of 
Asians? it is my conviction that a reevaluation 
of motives and methods in Chinese language 
study is called for. Although I realize that sug- 
gestions offered by a professor of European lan- 
guages concerning the study of Chinese may 
seem highly impertinent to some Oriental 
specialists, I trust that what I have to say here 
will be accepted as a sincere attempt to help 
American students of Chinese. In a very real 
sense, moreover, all professors of modern lan- 
guages—whether they are professors of Chinese 
or of French—are in the same general field and 
can only profit by an exchange of views. In this 
connection, I should like to say that I have 
never read as good an introduction to modern 
language study in general as that embodied in 
the excellent introduction to Professor Yeun 
Ren Chao’s Cantonese Primer (The Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, 1947). 

Thanks largely to men like George Kennedy 
at Yale and Yeun Ren Chao at Harvard Chi- 
nese studies at the undergraduate level have 
been considerably modernized since the war. 
Thus the lament of a student of one of our large 
universities, who took a course in elementary 
Chinese shortly after the war and failed to as- 
similate the 50 characters a day diet, has lost 
its object. The average consumption of charac- 
ters is approximately 75 a week, or 15 per class. 
In spite of such relief, however, Chinese con- 
tinues to be a rather forbidding subject. 

In the introduction to his Teach Yourself 
Chinese H. R. Williamson, warning of the diffi- 
culty of written and printed Chinese, concludes 
by quoting, as an encouragement, an old Chi- 
nese proverb: 


“Don’t mind going slow, as long as you keep going.” 


Obviously this advice will seem sardonic to a 
student working under severe pressure, at- 
tempting to achieve in the shortest possible 
time professional competence in the exacting 
field of Chinese language studies. Nor will he 
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derive much comfort from the thought that 
very likely within the next ten or fifteen years 
many Chinese publications will be appearing in 
romanization. Indeed, he may well see himself, 
as it were, in the position of a builder erecting 
a complex, costly edifice on a plot already ex- 
propriated for passage of a modern thruway. 

Before making suggestions as to the solution 
of this student’s dilemma I should like to con- 
sider briefly the significance of the Chinese 
proverb quoted above. The inference taken 
from it by H. R. Williamson is that one should 
study Chinese slowly so as to avoid discourage- 
ment. This is peculiarly in harmony with Chi- 
nese psychology and cultural tradition which 
are worlds apart from our fast moving way of 
life. Though an American student under pres- 
sure may devour several thousand Chinese 
characters in a few hectic years, possibly 
months, he must be endowed with an extraor- 
dinary linguistic digestive system if he is really 
to assimilate them. Moreover one is, I believe, 
justified in doubting that the exquisite flowers 
of ancient Chinese culture can be so frantically 
gathered. That Chinese intellectuals consider 
this impossible is an open secret. 

Recently a friend of mine who studied Chi- 
nese nine years, spent two years in China, 
taught the language for a year, and then 
dropped it to enter another field, told me the 
reason for his abandonment of Chinese. The re- 
turn, he said, intellectual as well as financial, 
simply didn’t justify the effort. According to his 
viewpoint, unless one happened to marry a Chi- 
nese intellectual or unless one had been brought 
up in China like so many children of mission- 
aries, true, professional competence in the field 
presented almost insuperable difficulties. He 
was, of course, referring to a mastery of classi- 
cal Chinese. On the other hand, he whole- 
heartedly agreed that with the advent of ro- 


1 Harriet Mills. Language Reform in China. The Far 
Easterly Quarterly, Aug. 1956. 

2 Ralph Borsodi. The Challenge of Asia. Melbourne 
University Press, 1956. 
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manization, competence in the National Lan- 
guage would be within reasonable range of the 
average good student. Moreover, he felt as I do, 
that the study of the written characters as well 
as the spoken language can be a delight and an 
enriching cultural experience if pursued, at 
leisure, for its own sake. While this is true for 
all subjects, it is, he thought, particularly true 
for Chinese. 

But to return to the dilemma of the modern 
student of Chinese. Certainly today, as never 
before, everything should be done to make the 
study of Chinese easier and more attractive. 
Every oral and visual aid procurable should be 
provided for the students in the learning of the 
spoken language. Professor George Kennedy at 
Yale among others has done much in this direc- 
tion. More, of course, should be done. One thing 
I might here suggest would be the importing of 
more Chinese films spoken in the Kuo Yii. The 
films I have seen at the Chinese movie houses in 
New York have invariably been in Cantonese. 
If there has been any extensive showing of Kuo 
Yii spoken films in American universities I am 
not aware of it. More tape or Gramophone re- 
cordings would also be a great help. A good, up 
to date text and dictionary of contemporary 
newspaper and diplomatic Chinese is, I be- 
lieve, still needed. Such a text and dictionary 
would, for instance, make more readily under- 
standable to the student the Voice of America 
Kuo Yii broadcasts as well as tape recorded 
Chinese versions of United Nations debates 
etc. I shall presently discuss the subject of dic- 
tionaries. 

Possibly the question is being asked: should 
the American student be required to learn the 
abbreviated characters whose number is short- 
ly scheduled to reach almost three thousand? 
As an interim step while awaiting romaniza- 
tion, the increase in the number of these char- 
acters—many of which have been in use for a 
long time—may seem practical to the Chinese. 
However, these neuter characters, still non- 
phonetic and, usually, shorn of any ideographic 
vestige, can have but little appeal to the foreign 
student, whether his main interest is classical 
Chinese, or the modern colloquial. 

In the debate which, governmental decrees 
notwithstanding, is still raging between the 
conservative Chinese intellectuals who view the 


language reforms as death blows to China’s 
cultural heritage, and the reform advocates 
who maintain that the traditional written lan- 
guage will continue to be a subject of study, 
that, above all, romanization is a necessity, the 
foreign student of Chinese will certainly sympa- 
thize with the reformists. At least he will if he 
has not been thoroughly indoctrinated by over- 
ly conservative teachers. This, I have noted, is 
often the case. My personal opinion is that, 
since contemporary Chinese publications will 
undoubtedly grow in significance as well as in 
number, the average student’s needs will bet- 
ter be answered by a de-emphasis on number in 
the learning of the traditional characters. Cer- 
tainly no student primarily interested in the 
modern National Language should be required 
to learn very many of the redundant characters 
slated by the Chinese Committee on Language 
Reform for early elimination. On the other 
hand, a more leisurely and, I maintain, more 
scholarly approach to the characters seems de- 
sirable for all students. 

At this point I should like to beg the reader’s 
indulgence as I tell of my own experience in 
studying Chinese. The implications and sug- 
gestions will, I hope, be helpful in solving the 
dilemma of the modern student of Chinese. 

It was the reading of Mary Wong’s delightful 
little book Chinese Characters, Wit and Wisdom 
which first attracted me to the study of Chi- 
nese. My interest in foreign languages always. 
having been primarily aesthetic, I was fortunate 
in making my first contact with the difficult 
Chinese language via this disarmingly simple, 
exotically colorful volume. Though, as I soon 
learned, it is a bit fantaisiste, nevertheless for 
me it was a veritable flower garden entrance to 
the language. 

Alas, my lotus moon anticipation of delights 
was soon clouded as I began to wade through 
Brandt’s excellent, but rather tightly packed 
Introduction to Spoken Chinese. I was disap- 
pointed as I realized how little help the pictorial 
element was to me in learning Chinese charac- 
ters. I found that most characters—or, as they 
are also rather inaccurately called, ideographs 
—were to me pictorially about as vague as a 
cubist drawing by Picasso. It was only after I 
had spent some time on the study of the char- 
acter etymologies that the picture element in 
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the characters became of real help. 

For a while I felt thoroughly sympathetic to 
the authors of the excellent U. S. Army Spoken 
Chinese course who in their preface issue a 
strong warning against the early study of the 
Chinese characters. However, I soon became 
convinced that, due to the confusion resulting 
from the great number of homonyms in the 
spoken language, a character version of this 
course would be a great help. On inquiry as to 
such a version, I was told that none existed. 
Later, I happily discovered, in the library of 
one of my former students, the Teacher’s Guide 
to Spoken Chinese. I was able to obtain this 
from Henry Holt and Company and found it of 
inestimable assistance. But this volume, en- 
tirely in Chinese, is not meant for the student 
and, I understand, is seldom called for. Obvi- 
ously a character text should be available for 
all spoken Chinese courses. 

Some time after this, in the library of the 
East Asia Institute at Columbia University, I 
discovered Wiéger’s Caractéres Chinois and 
Blakney’s A Course in Chinese Characters. 
Since, apparently, neither of these books was 
in demand, I was able to borrow them several 
times on interlibrary loan. Subsequently, wish- 
ing to acquire at least one of these helpful, fasci- 
nating works, I vainly made inquiries at several 
universities and at publishers of orientalia. For 
over a year I had a standing order for them at 
Blackwell’s, Oxford. Finally at Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Company, London, I was 
able to purchase a used copy of both books. 

I am told that one reason these books have 
not been republished (the last edition of Wiéger 
is 1924, of Blakney 1926) is that in the light of 
recent archeological findings many of their ety- 
mologies are judged inaccurate. But even 
granted that this is so, for the general student 
they still fulfill their purpose. As Blakney says: 

“The Chinese have poured their life and soul into these 
written symbols; ... ” 
and I do not believe that a person whose ambi- 
tion is to gain a deep understanding of the Chi- 
nese language and culture can afford to by- 
pass a study of the character etymologies. My 
own experience is that the study of the etymolo- 
gies not only lends interest and meaning to the 
characters but also makes them much easier to 
remember. I am therefore convinced that the 
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ready availability of such books would be a 
boon to students of Chinese. 

Since I have here been implying, in conformi- 
ty with the Chinese traditionalists, that some 
knowledge of the characters and their history is 
not only a great help in learning the language, 
but is also of great historical and cultural sig- 
nificance, I should like to hazard a few thoughts 
on the psychological implications of the change 
to romanization. I do so with some trepidation, 
however, fully realizing my limitations in this 
field. 

I believe it should be obvious that the change 
to romanization implies for China a much more 
significant and drastic psychological and aesthet- 
ic metamorphosis than it did for Turkey. This 
abrupt abandonment of the fundamentally si- 
lent, picture symbol for the phonetic symbol is, 
I think, without parallel in recorded history. 
Discussing the peculiar importance of the Chi- 
nese ideograph in the Japanese language, the 
famous Italian Sinologist and Japanese scholar 
Pietro Silvio Rivetta says that the picture- 
symbol ideograph is constantly in the mind’s 
eye of a Japanese person of education in a way 
which a westerner can hardly imagine. Al- 
though the following illustration deals with the 
Japanese language it also, in that it speaks of 
the psychological role of the ideograph, applies 
for Chinese: 

“The Japanese in his thinking is always conscious of the 
ideographs. One might say that a linguistic, cinemato- 
graphic film continually runs through his mind. The 
ideographs pass like veritable photographs, while their pro- 
nunciation represents the sound track.” 


In the case of Chinese there is no sound track 
(hiragana, katakana) or, at least, if there is one, 
it is provided instinctively by the speaker or 
hearer. 

The primitive, near to “the good earth” 
quality of Chinese, greatly enhanced by the 
characters, is one of its most refreshing, attrac- 
tive aspects for the foreign student. In our push 
button world of today the American-English 
language, reflecting our ever more artificial 
modes of life and thought, has lost much of its 
original, Anglo-Saxon expressiveness. Thus the 
language of Chaucer, rich in homey, Anglo- 


3 Nihongo no Tebiki: Avviamento facile alla difficile 
Lingua Nipponica. Editor: Ulrico Hoepli. Milano, 1943. 
page 95. 
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Saxon roots, seems to us eminently quaint. 
With reference to primitive expressiveness, 
German, of the European languages in which I 
feel at home (French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Russian, Modern Greek) seems most compa- 
rable to Chinese. Compare, for instance, Fern- 
sprecher (telephone) with dien hua, Kraftwagen 
(automobile) with chi che, etc. Such parallels or 
similarities are, of course, never complete, if for 
no other reason that in Chinese the written 
character heightens the direct concreteness. 

What the excellence of this quality of con- 
creteness implies and what its influence is on 
thought remains hypothetical. However, with 
reference to German I suggest that any phi- 
losophy student proficient in that language will 
agree that the concrete quality of its vocabu- 
lary makes German an excellent vehicle for the 
expression of metaphysical thought. It is as if 
both the author and his reader found resting 
perches on simple, concrete words, during their 
flights into the abstract. 

Obviously this comparison between Chinese 
and German holds less well if one is discussing 
the exceedingly hermetic, multiple meaning 
words in ancient writers like Confucius. There 
the Chinese character may be so laden with 
meaning within meaning as to suggest com- 
parison with those amazingly intricate, mul- 
tiple layer carved ivory balls so popular as sou- 
venirs with former generations of occidental 
tourists in the Orient. 

The psychological significance of the art of 
calligraphy in China and Japan has been so 
often and so well discussed as hardly to need 
mention. That the decline of this art will repre- 
sent a regrettable cultural loss is a lament in 
which intellectuals and artists of many lands 
will join. 

As anyone acquainted with the problems of 
Chinese language study will admit, searching 
for characters in our traditional radical classi- 
fying Chinese-English dictionaries is often not 
only a tantalizing, time consuming job, but fre- 
quently a source of exasperated frustration. 
Without a doubt, this formidable dictionary 
obstacle has been the direct cause of consider- 
able student mortality in Chinese courses. 

In this connection I was interested in an 
article in the December 1956 issue of the Bible 
Society Record entitled A New Chinese Bible 
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‘Concordance by Professor Tun-jou Ku. Dr. Ku, 


with whom I have the honor of being personally 
acquainted, was formerly dean and professor at 
Yenching and Hangchow universities. From his 
article I quote the following: 

“As it is difficult for the masses who are not well versed 
in Chinese to use the “radical method,” and many modern 
Chinese scholars agree that the “stroke method” is easier, 
we have reversed the order. According to the new classifi- 
cation one may look up a Chinese word character by find- 
ing it among the group of characters which have the same 
number of strokes.” 


If the stroke method is easier than the radi- 
cal method, as Dr. Ku contends, it still entails 
much time consuming counting, and can often 
be just as much of a run-around as the radical 
method. 

As I read Dr. Ku’s article I could not help 
but regret that he and his colleagues appar- 
ently knew nothing of the revolutionary im- 
provement embodied in the Chinese-Russian 
Dictionary (Kitaisko-Russkii Slovar), edited by 
I. M. Oshanina, Moscow, 1952. The day I dis- 
covered this wonderful dictionary at the Rus- 
sian book outlet, Four Continent Bookstore in 
New York,‘ provided a thrill only to be com- 
pared with that of my acquisition of the 1953 
Kuo Yii New Testament containing the Na- 
tional Phonetic symbol beside each character. 
I shall mention this New Testament presently. 

With Oshanina’s Chinese-Russian dictionary 
I can usually find a character in little more time 
than it takes me to look up a word in my Cas- 
sell’s New French Dictionary. The system used 
in this dictionary is simplicity itself. Characters 
are grouped according to their last and lowest 
reaching stroke (or conformation) to the right, 
They are organized under this system into: 1. 
Class (of which there are five), 2. Division (of 
which there are 24) 3. Group (of which there 
are 60). At the front and back of the volume a 
large, clearly printed index shows all the key 
characters. At the left of each of the two oppo- 
site pages of this index are three columns: from 
left to right: Class, Division, Group. Horizon- 
tal lines across the page divide each Class. The 
page number is given before each key charac- 
ter or group of characters. In the outside top 
corner of each page of the dictionary, enclosed 
in a square, and in large print, is the character 
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indicating the Division. Across the top of the 
page are the characters indicating the group. 
Accompanying the dictionary, for those who 
like to refer to the radicals, is a radical index, a 
thin volume in the same format, bound like the 
dictionary. 

In my opinion a very important feature of 
this dictionary is that the pronunciation is 
given, not only for each character, but for each 
combination listed under the character. This 
again distinguishes it from any work of which 
I know in English. I can never quite control my 
impatience when consulting a Fenn or a Ma- 
thews—where the characters are grouped ac- 
cording to sound—to be given the pronuncia- 
tion of the character in question only, and not 
of its listed compounds. 

When I began the study of Chinese about 
four years ago one of the first things which I 
desired to secure was a good English-Chinese 
dictionary which would show the pronunciation 
of the Chinese words. To my surprise and dis- 
appointment I learned that the best thing avail- 
able was the English Index to Mathews dic- 
tionary. Since I did not own a Mathews, I de- 
cided this would be not only cumbersome but 
expensive. Besides, Mathews, I had ascertained, 
did not show the pronunciation of the com- 
pounds. After some searching I secured a Hil- 
liers from Blackwells in Oxford. However, as I 
soon discovered, this little book—printed so 
fine that its use is a torture to the eyes—is bad- 
ly outdated, to say the least. It was therefore 
with great satisfaction that I discovered the 
Russian-Chinese Dictionary (Russko-Kitaiski 
Slovar) by Chen Chan-Hao, A. Z. Dybrovsky 
and A. B. Kotob, Moscow, 1951. 

In contrast to the Chinese-Russian Diction- 
ary which contains approximately 60,000 
words, this Russian-Chinese Dictionary con- 
tains about 26,000. Its purpose, as one would 
expect, is more limited than the other volume, 
being to provide a practical dictionary of mod- 
ern usage. Again, the pronunciation of all words 
is clearly indicated and, most welcome, a very 
complete list of pronounced Chinese geographi- 
cal names has taken the place of the lists of Chi- 
nese dynasties, calendars etc. 

In view of our frequently published determi- 
nation to keep up with the times in foreign lan- 
guage teaching in this country, it is ironical and 
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unfortunate that American students of Chinese 
are not provided with more up to date dic- 
tionaries. Something, I strongly feel, should be 
done about it as soon as possible. 

In a recent article® I had occasion to urge in- 
creased use of bilingual texts in foreign lan- 
guage study. I mentioned the fact that such 
great scholars as John Milton and John Locke 
were enthusiastic advocates of this delightful, 
natural way of learning Latin and Greek. Re- 
calling that Professor Bernard Kalgren, in his 
admirable essay on the Chinese language, re- 
marks that classical Chinese is a great deal more 
difficult than either Latin or Greek, it is my 
feeling that considerable reading of bilingual 
books would be a valuable supplement in Chi- 
nese courses. 

Although, along with the Yale Mirror Series 
Simple Chinese Stories, my first Chinese read- 
ing was in a bilingual Kuo Yii New Testament, 
it is the 1953 Kuo Yii New Testament featur- 
ing the National Phonetic Symbol beside each 
character which has proved to be the most 
helpful book I have used in my study of Chi- 
nese. Several months after receiving it I took it 
with me to the International House, New York 
City where, once a week, I was exchanging Chi- 
nese and English conversation with my dis- 
tinguished friend Dr. Paul Chen, a former stu- 
dent of Peking and Shanghai universities. When 
Dr. Chen asked me to read from my New Testa- 
ment several of his Chinese friends who hap- 
pened to be present expressed their surprise 
that the symbols could be such an effective 
guide. Recently discussing the National Pho- 
netic System with Professor Tun-jou Ku I was 
interested in his observation that, thanks to use 
of the system, young Chinese in the Southern 
Pacific area speak Chinese better than those of 
the mainland. 

Having read most of this New Testament I 
now find that as I read bilingual English-Chi- 
nese or Chinese-English books, an encouraging 
number of characters are familiar, both in 
meaning and sound. While for linguistic reasons 
I prefer Chinese works with an English transla- 
tion, I have read with great pleasure and profit 
several English books with a Chinese opposite 

5 Some Cultural Aspects of Foreign Language Study. 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges. May, 
1956. 
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page translation. Right now I am having a fasci- 
nating time reading Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities. Nor does the warning that such transla- 
tions are apt to be in a somewhat artificial Chi- 
nese bother me. I continually received similar 
warnings when reading Modern Greek transla- 
tions of such books as Dumas’ La Dame aux 
Camélias, Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath or 
Russian translations of books such as Dreiser’s 
An American Tragedy, Maupassant’s Bel Ami 
etc. In fact I largely attribute my reading and 
speaking fluency in these languages to extensive 
reading of this type. For the Chinese classics 
bilingual texts such as Legge’s famous Four 
Books of Confucius are admittedly well nigh a 
necessity for the Western student. 

Since nothing, I maintain, takes the place of 
extensive reading when one is acquiring a for- 
eign language, I believe that more bilingual 
texts, some with the phonetic symbols, some, 
possibly later, in the new romanization, would 
be a great boon to students studying this diffi- 
cult language. 

Until now, it would appear, the English-Chi- 
nese contact in Hong Kong has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the bilingual publications. Ac- 
cording to a letter which I recently received 
from the Russian Government’s foreign book 
department, little has been done in the publica- 
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tion of Russian-Chinese or Chinese-Russian bi- 
lingual texts. Indeed, translations of literary 
works are still scarce. It is my hope that, once 
the Chinese have put the house of their lan- 
guage into better order, they will see that the 
publication of bilingual texts can be a great 
help both to their own people and to foreigners. 

To bring these remarks to a close, I shall 
briefly resume my observations and suggestions. 
Chinese, particularly the written language, pre- 
sents peculiar difficulties for foreign students. 
This has always severely restricted the numbers 
and the accomplishment of those studying the 
language. At the present time the confusion 
caused by the Chinese language reforms has 
added, for many, a new discouragement to the 
picture. Moreover, far too little has been done 
of what might be done to make the study of 
Chinese more attractive and effective. Finally, 
though speed in the acquisition of the language 
may be a hard necessity for career specialists, 
for a potentially large number a more leisurely 
approach in the spirit of the old Chinese prov- 
erb 


“Don’t mind going slow, as long as you keep going.” 


would, I believe, prove very fruitful. 
L. G. WOOLLEY 


Drew University 


One of the important relics of music in our speech goes by the name of intonation, a 
word that speaks—or sings—for itself. Language, far more than we realize, is sung as 
well as spoken. Such tongues as Chinese, indeed, and, in lesser degree, Swedish, make 
of tonal differences an essential element of the language; a word, in Chinese, changes in 
meaning with change of pitch. When we learn a new language it is not only our native 
sound-system (our phonetics) that impedes our progress; it is our tonal background as 
well—the music of our language. To Jearn properly a foreign tongue we must learn not 
only words and word-structure, but the characteristic melodic outlines of the new 


language. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 
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MERICA now has 100,000% “innocents 

abroad”—not counting tourists and mili- 

tary personnel—working in myriad jobs as rep- 

resentatives of the world’s most powerful na- 
tion. And the number is likely to increase. 

This situation has created an urgent need for 
foreign language study that prompted the 
United States Commissioner of Education to 
call a conference in May, 1957, on ‘Modern 
Foreign Languages in the High Schools.” 

Dr. Howard Sollenberger, Dean of the School 
of Languages of the Foreign Service Institute of 
the United States, stressed the importance of 
language as one of the cold war’s most subtle 
and basic instruments in the current struggle 
for the hearts and minds of people. It is not 
only a matter of the ability to communicate 
ideas, he said. An unwillingness to learn the 
language of another people, even though they 
may understand and speak our own, is to them 
an indication that we are not really interested 
in them. 

Business, as well as government, is in great 
need of foreign language skills. Mr. Roger 
Hagens, Employment Specialist of the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, stated at the confer- 
ence that the rapid increase of United States 
investments abroad makes it more than ever 
good business practice to be able to talk the 
language of one’s business associates. He pro- 
posed that companies conduct annual language 
tests for employees and recognize language 
achievement in employment progress. 

“We need men,” said Hagens, “who are toler- 
ant, adaptable, have a desire to learn the lan- 
guage, history and culture of another people. 
That is why the teaching of languages in the 
elementary schools is an encouraging sign to 
business, provided it is carried through the high 
school for those with aptitude and interest.” 

Increasingly, modern language teachers are 
helping‘ to meet the national need by stressing 
all five recognized aims of modern language 


Language and the Experiment in 
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teaching: comprehension, speaking, reading, 
writing, and an understanding of the life of the 
people whose language is being studied. Of 
these, the last objective is not readily attained 
in the classroom. ‘‘For this kind of understand- 
ing,”’ says Harlan Cleveland, Dean of the Max- 
well School of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University, “there is no better school- 
ing than to have dug deep into an alien culture, 
to have learned a ‘second language’ in the full- 
est cultural sense of the term.” That means 
living abroad. 

An organization which has been providing 
such schooling for twenty-five years is The Ex- 
periment in International Living, Putney, Ver- 
mont. Dean Cleveland was a member of one of 
the early groups that went abroad in the thir- 
ties under the leadership of Dr. Donald B. 
Watt, founder of The Experiment. 

In 1957, 900 American Experimenters lived 
for a month as members of foreign families in 
Europe, South America, India, Japan and Ni- 
geria. Most of them paid their own way. Some 
received scholarship aid. Others were sent as 
“Community Ambassadors” by their home 
towns. At the same time, 500 Experimenters 
from abroad “‘dug deep” into American life as 
members of families in the United States. 

The homestay is the heart of the Experiment 
program. Carefully selected young Americans, 
ages 16 to 30, go abroad in groups of ten. These 
groups are under trained leaders, drawn largely 
from the academic world—teachers and grad- 
uate students who know the language and life of 
the countries to which they are going. Ship- 
board orientation takes place on the way over. 
Upon arrival in the country of their destination, 
group members live in separate homes as mem- 
bers of families within a given community for 
a period of one month. 

Then the group members invite a “brother” 
or “‘sister” in their host families to join them on 
a tour of the country for the second month. 
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These bi-national groups get off the beaten 
tourist track, see the country from the “inside,” 
and members have wonderful time together as 
they cement lasting friendships. The return 
voyage to the United States provides an oppor- 
tunity for evaluation of the summer’s experi- 
ence. 

Although the above pattern is basic for out- 
bound student groups, The Experiment is de- 
veloping specially tailored programs for adult 
groups. This past summer, for example, the 
State University of New York cooperated with 
The Experiment in a joint project that com- 
bined foreign homestay and academic features 
for 100 teachers. 

Incoming groups from other countries spend 
a month in American homes, followed by two 
weeks on a college campus and two weeks of 
travel. (Fulbright students who receive an Ex- 
periment homestay orientation to American 
life usually go directly from home to university 
—and back “home” at Christmas!) 

The Experiment prefers to send foreign lan- 
guage-speaking groups abroad, although in 
some countries it is also able to place English- 
speaking groups in foreign homes where Eng- 
lish is spoken. Many students are attracted to 
the Experiment program as an opportunity to 
improve their foreign language skills. Usually, 
their fluency develops with remarkable rapid- 
ity. This practical and enjoyable application of 
learning immerses the student in the language 
and he absorbs it seemingly by osmosis. Col- 
gate, among other colleges, has noted progress 
worthy of a semester’s language degree credit. 
The writer, in the course of leadership in 
France, observed equal progress in members of 
high school groups. 

The Experiment in International Living is a 
non-profit educational organization dedicated 
to the promotion of world understanding. The 
United States Office in Putney, Vermont, 
houses a staff of thirty and administers the 
program in cooperation with national offices or 
representatives in 19 foreign countries. Funds 
come from fees, contributions and foundations. 


A recent survey reveals that Experiment 
“alumni” are a committed international group: 
twelve and one half per cent are working in 
positions which involve them directly in inter- 
national affairs, while thirty per cent are par- 
ticipating voluntarily in civic activities of an in- 
ternationally oriented nature. Seventy per cent 
engage in the activities of The Experimenters’ 
Association, which makes it one of the most 
loyal alumni bodies in the country. 

After a quarter century of successful experi- 
menting in cross-cultural home hospitality, The 
Experiment retains its original name: for to 
each person who goes on the program, his ex- 
perience is an “experiment in international 
living.” No one knows until he has experi- 
mented whether he can think and act with suf- 
ficient maturity and judgment to adapt him- 
self to a strange culture and earn lasting friends 
for himself and his country. (As a result of care- 
ful applicant processing, nine out of ten who 
are accepted have successful experiments.) 

In the rapid development of international 
exchange since World War II, the Experiment 
idea has come of age and is now incorporated in 
the programs of many other organizations con- 
cerned with promoting world understanding. 
And it is increasingly recognized as a priceless 
way of learning a ‘‘second language.” 

The Preamble to the UNESCO Charter em- 
phasizes that “‘since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses 
of peace must be constructed.” This truth is a 
challenge to modern language teachers who 
recognize the broad aims of their profession— 
not only to teach the skills whereby people can 
communicate ideas, but to lead students into 
life situations where learning a “second lan- 
guage’’ embraces true understanding.* 

EsTHER M. Eaton 

Garden City High School 

Garden Cit», New York 


* Modern Language teachers interested in leading Ex- 
periment groups abroad are invited to write to The Experi- 
ment in International Living, Putney, Vermont. 
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Proper words in proper places make the true definition of a style. 


—JONATHAN SwiFT 
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N 1955 for the equivalent of two academic 

terms I had the privilege of serving on the 
staff of the Army Language School, probably 
one of the most specialized modern language 
training institutions in the world. The peda- 
gogical experience was richly rewarding. It re- 
sulted in a painstaking reexamination of estab- 
lished teaching practices in the field of modern 
languages. Since little is known to the teaching 
profession of the A.L.S., a brief discussion of 
its methods and their adaptability to academic 
classes appears to be in order. 

The school is located on historical grounds in 
one of the most picturesque parts of California: 
Presidio of Monterey. Its campus is favored by 
a pleasant climate where summers are cool, 
winters mild. In view of the hard work that is 
expected from its 1500 odd students, this is a 
definite asset inasmuch as the school operates 
all year long, practically twenty-four hours a 
day. In 1955 the faculty consisted of 600 full- 
time instructors. Twenty-four languages were 
offered, and I understand five more have been 
added in the meantime. The courses in most 
Indo-European languages run for six months. 
Eleven months of study are required for the 
Asiatic languages and Russian. Classes are kept 
very small with a maximum of eight students 
to a section. Six contact hours are scheduled 
daily in any one language, and the students are 
only allowed to enroll in one language at a time. 
To break up monotony each instructor is ro- 
tated in order to prevent one teacher from see- 
ing the same section twice in succession. The 
instructors are all civilians, native-born in their 
particular language of instruction. The school 
is self-supporting as far as instructional ma- 
terial is concerned. They print their own texts 
and produce their own records to go with the 
text. The A.L.S. is presently under the com- 
mand of Colonel Walter Kraus who functions 
directly under San Francisco Headquarters of 
the Sixth Army. 

“Languages should become as intimate to a 
person as his morals.” These words may well 
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serve as a motto for the entire educational phi- 
losophy governing the school, while H. E. 
Palmer’s The Scientific Study and Teaching of 
Languages appears to be its spiritus rector. The 
individual course consists of three phases: 

Phase 1 Pronunciation 

Phase 2 Structural Phase 

Phase 3 Application 


Assuming a six months’ course the following 
program is pursued: Phase One lasting four 
weeks, Phase Two occupying the next four 
weeks, and Phase Three devoted to the remain- 
ing last third of the course. From the very be- 
ginning the foreign language is the medium 
of instruction. English is tabu during the entire 
course, and this rule is strictly enforced. Phase 
one calls for intensive drill, question and answer 
technique. The students learn their dialog orally 
since their text gives only the English equiva- 
lent. To help them in their homework they are 
given records corresponding to their particular 
dialog. Record players are assigned to the bar- 
racks. In addition to the above, tape recorders 
are used to check individual pronunciation in 
class. The first twenty lessons are based on real 
life situations and lend themselves ideally to be- 
ing acted out in class. 

The classroom itself is a help in this respect. 
An effort is made to create a native atmosphere. 
Large colorful posters and maps decorate the 
walls. Foreign language signs like Défense de 
fumer or Rauchen verboten add their native 
touch. Other realia such as large cardboards de- 
picting a given lesson make it possible to in- 
struct entirely visually. Last but not least, the 
arrangement of the furniture aids in bringing 
about an air of informality. Tables and chairs 
are removable, and whenever possible the stu- 
dents sit in a half circle. 

The main objective of Phase One is the spoken 
language: Hearing the foreign tongue, repeat- 
ing it, and acquiring an accurate pronunciation 


1San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Feb. 1, 1955, page 15, 
School Teachers 24 Tongues. 
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at normal speed. Nothing, absolutely nothing 
is written during this phase, not even a single 
word on the blackboard, nor does the student 
see the written word. Not a single principle of 
grammar is formally introduced during the 
first four weeks. 

Phase Two, “Structural Phase,” is devoted to 
the structure of the language, i.e., grammar. 
During this phase the student also receives his 
first written text. Grammar is taught by means 
of “grammar frames.” To the academically 
trained teacher this phase presents consider- 
able difficulty. It requires a great deal of inge- 
nuity and a lot of patience. The whole process 
demands a functional approach without using 
any conventional English terminology such as 
“direct object,” “‘present tense,” etc. Let me 
cite an example to show how a “frame” is 
taught. The lesson calls for an explanation of 
the German phenomenon of different cases for 
the same preposition. 

Teacher: Ich bin in der Klasse. Wo bin ich? Student: Sie 

sind in der Klasse. 

Teacher: Wo sind Sie? Student: Ich bin in der Klasse. 

Teacher pointing to another student: Wo ist er? Student: 

Er ist in der Klasse. 


The drill is repeated by using other nouns such 
as “Zimmer,” “Garten,” in order to exemplify 
the different genders until the principle is well 
established, namely, that prepositions in Ger- 
man require the dative when the verb expresses 
rest or action not directed towards something or 
somebody. Note, however, that this principle is 
never formulated in terms of grammar. 
Now, to continue our lesson. 


Teacher: Ich gehe in die Klasse. Teacher going to an- 
other classroom. Wohin gehe ich? Student: Sie gehen 
in die Klasse. etc... 


In the end the student should understand the 
second principle involved, namely, that prepo- 
sitions govern the accusative when the verb ex- 
presses motion directed towards somebody or 
something. It is hard to believe that all funda- 
mentals of grammar are treated in this way. 
Fortunately, the teacher is given a manual to 
follow, not so the student! 

The remaining part of the course, normally 
the last third, consists of Phase Three, entitled 
“Application Phase.” By this time the student 
should have acquired a sufficient enough vocab- 
ulary and structural drill that he can make him- 


self understood in simple terms. Phase Three 
resembles more closely an advanced college 
class conducted in the foreign language, how- 
ever, with one distinct difference: the A.L.S. 
makes much more effective use of audio-visual 
aids than the average college or high school 
does. To name just a few of their activities: (1) 
regularly scheduled FL films to be followed up 
and rerun, often with the sound track turned 
off, and the scenes related orally by the students 
while the film is playing; (2) field trips and pic- 
nics; (3) once a week a full hour of singing; (4) 
abundant use of FL magazines and news- 
papers; (5) real life situations acted out in 
class; and (6) the use of many other realia to en- 
liven and deepen the interest in the language as 
well as its particular culture. (For reasons of 
security I am omitting any military applica- 
tion.) 

Two events bring Phase Three to a well de- 
served climax: An all day field trip to San Fran- 
cisco for a reception at a foreign consulate (if 
such is available), and a subsequent dinner @ 
la francaise, or Miitagessen bei Schroeders. Those 
are the rewards of six months of hard work. The 
final examinations usually follow. They re- 
semble academic finals, except for being more 
comprehensive in scope, including also an oral 
part. The standard cooperative (objective) tests 
are likewise administered whenever available. 
The school has a very low mortality rate. This, 
however, should not come as a surprise since 
every student in attendance is well moti- 
vated.—One final word on teacher load and 
teacher training. The normal load is twenty 
weekly contact hours. In view of this kind of 
intensive instruction, twenty hours is certainly 
a heavy load. To ease the burden somewhat 
and save time for preparation each depart- 
mental chairman in conjunction with his 
“supervisors” works out a highly detailed les- 
son plan to be followed by each instructor very 
closely. This procedure does not allow the 
individual teacher much leeway in the presenta- 
tion of his subject. On the other hand, it 
guarantees the same coverage in each of the 
many parallel sections that are given in most 
languages. 

Teacher training forms an integral part at 
the Army Language School. Each instructor 
receives one week of orientation and practice 
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teaching prior to his assignment to be followed 
by an additional week’s instruction at a later 
time during which he is subjected to taking a 
language foreign to him. This will enable him 
to judge for himself the merits of his own teach- 
ing. Recently upon revisiting the A.L.S. 
I suggested the possibility of arranging for a 
seminar open to teachers and administrators 
in order to acquaint themselves with some of 
the methods as outlined above. I feel such an 
arrangment would constitute a great service to 
those connected with teaching and administer- 
ing foreign language programs. The idea may 
be particularly timely in view of the many 
critical voices that were heard lately in con- 
nection with FL teaching methods. “‘What is 
chiefly lacking in our classes is not the student’s 
willingness to learn, nor the teacher’s compe- 
tence in the language he teaches, but rather 
the teacher’s insight into what he is supposed to 
do. Willingness to learn is hard for the teacher 
to create and competence is long in the getting, 
but insights can be gained in an instant by that 
rare thing, an open mind.’ Nelson Brooks goes 
on to enumerate some of the don’ts: “There 
must be no more translation from the second 
language into English. There must be no more 
wrestling with isolated sentences that do noth- 
ing but illustrate a grammatical principle. The 
book must no longer masquerade as the be-all 
and the end-all of the language course. There 
must be no more long soliloquies by the teacher, 
at the end of which one student says: oui. We 
must no longer teach a contemporary language 
as if the culture that gives it life were dead....” 
Other public servants have sounded similar 
warnings. Earl J. McGrath, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, has this to say: “In recent 
years the educationists have largely accepted a 
functionalist philosophy of education. Many 
have objected to language teaching on the 
grounds that the methods used were antiquated 
and led to no large residue of useful knowledge 
or skills. .. . Language teachers themselves have 
erected some barriers in the language field. 
Many failed to keep abreast of developments in 
modern pedagogy, and clung to outmoded 
methods of teaching. These practices led to 
inefficient and dull learning situations which 
frequently drove students from language 
classes... . Mr. McGrath points to effective 
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application of such modern teaching devices as 
audio-visual aids, including radio and television. 
Above all, teaching a language means more than 
just teaching its structure. As early as 1950, 
Professor Mario Pei in his essay Languages for 
Life came out squarely in favor of a new ap- 
proach to an outdated pedagogical philosophy: 
“Language, our own and that of others, is an 
indissoluble component of the radio, the stage, 
the screen, the press, art, music, social habits 
and customs, even food and drink. In language 
lies the true preparation for life, the broad life 
that all of us must lead in our leisure hours and 
social contacts, as distinguished from the nar- 
rower life of the individual’s own chosen call- 
ing.’* These words sound very much like the 
dictum quoted earlier that languages should 
become as intimate to a person as his morals. 

Before evaluating the results achieved by the 
Army Language School as compared to ac- 
ademic standards, the total amount of daily 
contact hours must necessarily be taken into 
account. Six months of instruction at the 
A.L.S. totals roughly 720 hours, the equivalent 
of 8 semesters’ academic work at five weekly 
contact hours. Three weekly periods cannot be 
justified pedagogically in Beginning Classes 
and constitute a regrettable surrender to ad- 
ministrative pressure. Earlier this year Profes- 
sor Peyre justly inferred: ‘If believers in the 
value of languages allow others to push their 
subject to the fringe of the curriculum without 
fighting back energetically as well as intelli- 
gently, they will soon find themselves expelled 
altogether.’ 

Since two semesters’ High School language 
study equal one semester of college work, eight 
semesters’ work are comparable to two years 
of college work. The University of California, 
Los Angeles, actually requires four semesters of 
high school work for their second semester of a 
foreign language, a unique requirement! If we 
base our comparison exclusively on college 
language study the ratio equals roughly that of 
a FL major. How much do our majors know 
as compared to the A.L.S. graduate, and how do 


? MLA-FL Bulletin, No. 42, p. 14. 

3 Ibid., p. 3, 4. 

5 The Need for Language Study in America Today, French 
Cultural Services, N.Y., p. 4. 
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they measure up when it comes to applying the 
language practically? Any comparison is bound 
to be of a general nature based on somewhat 
personal observations. The formalistic training 
in the rudiments of the language will likely be 
superior in the academic student; however, he 
will be inhibited in the use of the language as a 
means of communication. The A.L.S. graduate 
feels here at ease, and actually at his best. The 
reason therefore is obvious: he learned his lan- 
guage for life. His entire course was geared 
towards achieving that end. What then are the 
goals of our language courses? 

Let us look at the average Beginners Course 
in an average university. Frequently such 
classes are taught by graduate assistants. Com- 
ing from an Eastern university where I was 
privileged to hold an assistantship and subse- 
quent lectureship, I know from my own ex- 
perience that there was only one goal: GET 
THROUGH THE TEXT ON TIME! The how 
seemed immaterial, and the teacher training 
practically nil. Since normally the graduate 
student carries a load of 9 to 12 units in addition 
to his teaching assignment, it is physically well 
nigh impossible for him to work out his lesson 
plans elaborately making use of audio-visual 
aids, going on field-trips, etc. Under the cir- 
cumstances we can hardly expect him to con- 
duct a “living language course,” and at the 
same time keep up his own B average in grad- 
uate school. 

A glance at the rest of the staff is bound to 
look much more favorable. The university 
professor (and his colleague, the college pro- 
fessor) is a highly trained and experienced 
linguist. His teaching load varies from 12 to 
15 hours. But in view of administrative obliga- 
tions, committee meetings, etc., I wonder how 
much time there is left for planning a course 
along the lines as described above. Besides, 
how many of us have audio-visual equipment 
readily available, and know how to run a mo- 
tion-picture projector? A glance at the Junior 
College teacher will reveal somewhat different 
aspects. His teaching load varies from 15 to 20 
hours weekly. If serving a public college re- 
quiring a teaching credential, he has had his 
teacher training including audio-visual instruc- 
tion. However, his heavy teaching load coupled 
with counseling, faculty meetings, etc., deprive 


him of precious time otherwise available for 
preparing his courses. 

The situation grows worse in our High 
Schools and Elementary Schools (FLES Pro- 
grams). The average teacher load amounts to 
25 contact hours. The teacher is literally 
chained to her classroom. Although she is well 
trained in methods and knows her audio-visual 
aids, it is doubtful whether there is opportunity 
for her to make use of them to the fullest. (Of 
course, there is always an exception to the rule. 
And I must confess having observed some of 
the most remarkable FL activities at our local 
San Diego High School, thanks to a very de- 
voted language teacher.) The above goes to 
show that some of the accusations hurled 
against us are not entirely of our own making. 
But as the French say, Qui s’excuse s’accuse, 
and in all fairness to everybody we must admit 
that some of the criticism is justified: “I am 
convinced that we who teach contemporary 
languages must squarely face a host of un- 
welcome truths about what we do and what 
we achieve. We deserve no applause that many 
rooms in our house are clean and neat. The 
scandal is that there should be any rooms that 
are not in order.’’6 

What can be done to improve modern lan- 
guage teaching? Are any of the methods so 
successfully applied by the Army Language 
School applicable to academic teaching? I dare 
to give an affirmative answer. 

1. Direct Method. No matter how many 
weekly contact hours there are at our disposai, 
the direct method following the approach of 
hearing, speaking, reading, writing the lan- 
guage is perfectly sound. The principle has been 
proven most effective over past decades here as 
well as abroad. Whether we can afford the 
“grammar frame technique” in teaching the 
structure of the language is questionable. The 
method with all its merits is too time consum- 
ing for academic classes. Most certainly, how- 
ever, should we avoid the stressing of grammar 
for grammar’s sake, and out of proportions to 
the main objective of the course, namely, to 
teach a living language. In order to accomplish 
this goal one of the first requirements should be 
the SPOKEN LANGUAGE, spoken and acted 


6‘ MLA-FL Bulletin, 42, p. 10. 
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out in class whenever and wherever possible. Sim- 
ple commands can be introduced from the 
very beginning, more words added regularly. I 
fully realize such a procedure requires quite a 
bit of preparation and improvisation on the part 
of the instructor, but the rewards are rich. The 
students begin to feel that language study is 
nothing abstract and dead but rather concrete 
and very much alive. 

2. Audio-Visual Aids. The extensive ap- 
plication of audio-visual aids should be en- 
couraged. They are by far the students’ best 
best friend. Audio-visual aids should be in 
everybody’s reach. They certainly constitute 
the most convincing means of teaching Land 
und Leute, the embodiment of all spiritual and 
cultural elements giving life to a language. 
Most of the audio-visual devices so carefully 
worked out by the A.L.S. can be carried over 
into academic classes, even the playing of 
language recordings to assist the student in 
obtaining a more accurate pronunciation. By 
now several texts have come out transcribed, 
or partly transcribed, and the more fortunate 
institutions may even have an FL laboratory to 
play them for the benefit of all. Tape recorders 
to check pronunciation, and taping of FL 
broadcasts from abroad for permanent use in 
class are highly valuable teaching aids. FL 
films on loan from many consulates as well as 
commercial full-length movies are likewise rec- 
ommendable. But even such old and simple 
standbys as flat pictures, postal cards, etc., re- 
produced by an opaque projector, or the old 
type lantern slide and its modern version, the 
film strip, can work miracles. Gayly decorated 
walls, bulletin-boards depicting timely events, 
large wall maps should be a must in every FL 
classroom. FL magazines such as ‘‘Femina- 
Illustration,” ‘“Paris-Match,” “Du, A Swiss 
Monthly,” “Frankfurter Illustrierte,” etc., and 
newspapers like “Le Monde, Weekly,” “Die 
Weltwoche,” etc., should be displayed in the 
Library regularly. Old issues may well be 
turned over to the language department for 
later use in class. 

All the above mentioned teaching aids call 
for a flexible type of instruction, away from the 
monotonous daily lesson plan covering a cer- 
tain page within a certain period of time. The 
instructor should be the great improviser_and 
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promoter. Real life situations should be in- 
jected to break up monotony, scenes acted out 
in as well as out of class to give students a 
chance to really practice their language skills. 
Fifteen minutes spent outdoors on the campus 
grounds to describe the scenery, or a couple of 
French songs to brighten up a dull Monday 
morning may do more good than ten irregular 
verbs. An additional incentive requiring more 
planning may be either a field trip downtown 
(we visited a foreign vessel)’ or a reception at 
a nearby consulate. Other possibilities may 
include an FL club, a carnival, FL play, FL 
exhibition (on loan by the French Cultural 
Services), a regular 15 minutes FL program on 
the campus radio station preferably on a weekly 
basis (we are in our seventh week). The lucky 
ones may even land a spot on television. 

3. Teacher Training. In order to make a living 
language course come true, provisions should 
be made for adequate teacher training. Grad- 
uate students in the languages ought to be 
required to either take educational courses such 
as Audio-Visual Aids or better yet attend a 
regular “Practice Teaching” course taught on 
a laboratory basis, similar to the type of train- 
ing their colleagues on the High School and 
Grade School level go through. The native 
speaker is a poor substitute unless he is peda- 
gogically trained to do the job. The Steering 
Committee of the Foreign Language Program, 
Modern Language Association of America, has 
certainly made a step in the right direction by 
outlining the qualifications of a secondary 
teacher of modern foreign languages. I do not 
see any reason why their findings should be 
limited to the High School teacher, but rather 
agree wholeheartedly with the Director of the 
Program, Theodore Andersson: ‘“‘Creative work 
is important in any field and on all levels and is 
everywhere equally worthy of respect. We have 
a slogan in our office that after all these years 
of name calling this little sop to our pride is 
out of bounds. We hope to replace it by con- 
structive efforts to understand and benefit from 
effective work in all fields that touch ours. Not 
until rigorous thinking, hard work, imagination, 
and originality in the field of pedagogy receive 


7 Cf. J. Michael Moore, “A Field Trip on Board 
Foreign Vessel,” Modern Language Journal, November, 
1956, p. 154. 
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the same kind of recognition and reward as 
these qualities in the field of the humanities, in 
science and engineering, and in law or medicine 
can the anemia which bedevils this field be 
cured.’’® As to the qualifications of the rest of 
us we are more or less left to our own ingenuity, 
and a soul searching In Sich Gehen. 

One final thought. The modern languages have 
a unique status in the curriculum of our schools 
and colleges inasmuch as they cut across de- 
partmental lines more than any other subject. 
Is there a course that lends itself more ideally 
to the widest interpretation without going off 
its field, embracing the humanities, fine arts, 
music, history, geography, the natural sciences, 
in one word: life itself? We have the great 
advantage over any other subject matter of 
being timely all the time. This factor alone 
should present a tremendous challenge to all 
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of us. In days like these when the prestige of the 
United States in world affairs approaches a new 
peak, the need for languages should likewise 
reach an all time high. The nation’s knowledge 
of FLs almost becomes a moral obligation if we 
wish to live up to and fulfill our historical 
mission during the second half of the Twentieth 
Century. The Armed Forces rose to the occasion 
by founding its streamlined language school 
in order to meet that challenge. Have we? 
Teaching languages for life as they do may well 
be the answer.® 
J. MicHAaEL Moore 
San Diego Junior College 


8 MLA-FL Bulletin, 43, p. 3. 

®... The Army Language School at Monterey, Cal., has 
recently begun a $1.8 million construction program. The 
29th FL, Burmese, has been added, and enrollment now 
approaches 2000, with over 500 faculty members. . . . 


Linguistics, logic, and psychology—if by psychology we mean the empirical study of 


conscious experience, not the denial of consciousness—cannot be treated as utterly un- 
connected disciplines, nor can they be separated from the study of sociology. Speech 
is an activity taking place in space-time and must be studied accordingly. The factor 
“space” refers to the plurality of speakers. Since science proceeds from the known to 
the unknown, semantics must begin by ascertaining meanings that are recognized by 
all speakers of a linguistic group, that is to say, the usual meanings prevailing at a 
definite time. Only then may we establish occasional meanings appearing here and there 
in the speech of individuals or groups of individuals. We arrive at these meanings by 
placing a spatial codrdinate, i.e., by the descriptive or synchronistic method. A valid 
explanation of linguistic phenomena, however, is possible only by adding the codrdinate 
of time, which represents the historical or diachronistic method. What is “usual” in 
reference to space is merely a transitory affair in space-time. It was Gilliéron who first 
proved the interpenetration of static and dynamic elements in language and empha- 
sized the necessity of combining the diachronistic investigation of the great linguists 
of the nineteenth century with the descriptive discipline of de Saussure. 
—HArry DE VELTHEYM VELTEN 
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S ONE of those fortunate Americans who 
came from a bilingual home and studied 
two languages in the grades, three in high 
school, and five in college, I am, I hope, well 
qualified to teach a class in English for the 
Foreign Born in the Adult Education Division 
of the St. Louis Public Schools. I have dis- 
covered, however, that this type of teaching 
poses real problems, rather greater than any I 
have encountered in the presentation of French 
and German. Some of them I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in solving. 

One of the first problems I was called upon to 
face concerned the widely varying educational 
backgrounds of the members of my class, which 
is comprised of Germans, Austrians, Italians, 
French, Greeks, one Russian, and one Jugoslav. 
Whereas one of my Greeks, for example, has 
attended the university in his own country and 
the Germans, Austrians, and the Jugoslav have 
the equivalent of high school educations, the 
majority of the Greeks and Italians have had 
less than a year of schooling. The three Sicilians 
are semi-literate. 

Another difficulty consisted in the fact that 
the Greeks, Austrians, the Russian, and some 
of the East Germans found their Greek and 
Gothic alphabets useless in the learning of 
English. They had to master the English 
alphabet and an entirely new system of writing. 
Inasmuch as all of them are adults, of fixed 
habits, they found this very hard to do. It was, 
indeed, a long time before Heinz Hasse, an 
Austrian, could break himself of the habit of 
putting a neat ‘“U-Bogen” over all of his u’s. 
And Wilhelm Geissler, a German, whose Roman 
script is otherwise very neat and readable, 
clings to his Gothic capital i, declaring that 
the English letter is too much for him. 

Still another—and perhaps the most serious 
of all the problems I encountered—was that 
presented by the temperamental differences of 
my students. Effervescent and loquacious, the 
Greeks and Italians are the exact antithesis of 
the more reserved Germans and Austrians. 
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Most of the latter, with their ingrained respect 
for education and the dispensers of it, I soon 
found to be excellent students, with whom it 
has been a joy to work. 

Having asked myself how to give my best to 
the members of my heterogeneous group and 
make it possible for them to progress as rapidly 
as possible, I decided to divide the class into 
two sections, one to be composed of the Ger- 
mans, Austrians, the Jugoslav, the Russian, 
and the Greek with the university background 
and the other of the less fortunate—educa- 
tionally speaking, that is—remaining Greeks 
and the Italians. Inasmuch as the personnel of 
the slower group bitterly opposed the plan, I 
was compelled to give it up. 

As a usual procedure, we start the evening 
with pronunciation exercises, which are in- 
tended to meet the speech difficulties of the 
students who comprise the class. With the 
exception of the Greeks, they find the sentence 
“T think this is the thing, the thirtieth thing” 
very difficult to say. Micheline, from France, 
struggles heroically to produce audible aspirates 
as, with the rest of the group, she repeats, 
“Happy Harry has a handkerchief.’’ The Ger- 
mans and Austrians render “‘Jack’s back is blue 
and black” as ‘“‘Jeck’s beck is blue and bleck,” 
whereas the Greek and Italian rendition is 
characterized by elegant broad a’s. ‘William 
Winter was warm” and “The Quaker did not 
quarrel with the queen” often emerge as “‘Vil- 
liam Vinter vas varm” and “The Kvaker did 
not kvarrel vith the kveen”’ respectively. Other 
sentences with which my students struggle are: 
“Jack jumped joyfully,” “She zipped her 
zipper with zest,” “The rowboat is afloat,” 
Beekman speaks Greek,” views the 
news on Tuesday,” and “The stern stenog- 
rapher stood still.” I am about to add: “Birds 
on the wing sing in spring.” I have noticed 
that Micheline and her French colleagues have 
a tendency to nasalize their “in” words! 

The pronunciation exercises disposed of, we 
conjugate at least one verb—in the present, 
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the past, and the future—and always in a short 
sentence, as for example: “I ride on the bus.” 
Such forms as the progressive and ‘“‘Do I ride 
on the bus?” offer tremendous difficulties. As 
Luciana, from Italy, put it one evening: ““Why 
not: ‘Ride we on the bus?’ ” I was compelled 
to admit that her way was infinitely simpler, 
infinitely more logical than mine! 

After the verb has been safely conjugated 
and put away, we read and do some of the 
exercises in our text, Fisher and Dixon’s Be- 
ginning Lessons in English for the Foreign 
Born. My students make a game of the various 
lessons dealing with opposites and tell me 
glibly that ‘The opposite of black is white. The 
opposite of buy is sell,’ etc. They tolerate the 
exercise in which they are asked to “give only 
a short answer” to such questions as “Do you 
like to study English?” Answer: ‘Yes, I do,” 
or “No, I don’t.” They enjoy pluralizing nouns, 
although the plurals of such words as “goose,” 
“deer,” “knife,” and “lunch” puzzle many of 
them intensely. Lesson XIX, in which they 
are asked to “change to future time” such 
sentences as “John studies English” and ‘‘We 
are in the cafeteria” they really enjoy. On the 
first occasion of our changing “‘to future time,” 
one of the Germans said, ‘“‘We shall English 
study” and then, before I could stop him, “‘We 
shall in the cafeteria be.” 

Next we usually spend a few minutes with 
the list of what I have entitled Difficult Words, 
which includes “south,” “youth,” “hear,” 
“pear,” “gentle,” and “get,” among others. 
My students have ceased to question me about 
the puzzling differences in the pronunciations 
of the words “youth” and “south,” “gentle” 
and “get.” They know that I do not have the 
answers. I have long since realized that our 
beautiful English language is one of the most 
difficult and illogically pronounced of tongues! 

Then, because the evening is long, and I try 
to vary the procedure as much as possible, I 
call the attention of the members of the class to 
the idiomatic expressions which I have written 
on the board and have them repeat with me: 
‘I am hungry. I am cold. I am thirsty. I am 
warm. I am right. Iam wrong. I have been here 
for a week. She will arrive a week from today,” 
and many others. I add to the list constantly. 
Always polite, my students often manifest a 


faint skepticism as they pronounce the sen- 
tences with me. One evening Micheline, for- 
getting the dictum that “English is the lan- 
guage of the classroom,” exclaimed, “Mais 
Madame Jennings, vous dites: ‘Je suis faim!’ ” 
How very often I have wished that I knew how 
to explain an idiom! 

We turn, next, to the spelling list, comprised 
of words which I have taken from the text. 
Practical, everyday words suited to the needs 
of working class people, they include: “‘sand- 
wich,” “teacher,” “student,” ‘‘newspaper,” 
“bus,” and many others. We pronounce and 
spell ten words; then, to show me that they 
understand them, the students use them in 
sentences. 

Blackboard work, which most of the mem- 
bers of the group thoroughly enjoy, offers a 
welcome change from verbs, pronunciation ex- 
ercises, lessons in the text, and spelling. Al- 
though the prepositional pitfalls are ever with 
us, an exercise like this one remains a favorite. 
“T am thinking blank my aunt,” I dictate. 
“Mary rides blank the bus. The clothes are 
blank the line. The house is blank Delmar 
Boulevard.”” Whereas some of the Germans 
still render the first sentence “I am thinking at 
my aunt,” Micheline is struggling to break 
herself of the habit of saying and writing “I am 
thinking fo my aunt.” 

Word order offers even more difficulties than 
do prepositions. “I no like,” announced Vlosia, 
one of the Greeks, the first time we attempted it. 
“T like,” chorused most of the other Greeks 
and some of the Italians. The Germans and 
Austrians, accustomed to obey the suggestions 
of the teacher, expressed no opinion. The 
“T like’s” having won the day... perhaps I 
should say the evening . . . I directed, ‘‘Please 
write these words in columns. Column 1: ‘He, 
enough, eaten, has.’ Column 2: ‘He, in St. 
Louis, at two o’clock, arrived.’ Column 3: 
‘Johnny, to the public school, next semester, 
will go.’” 

I was not surprised when, in most cases, the 
first sentence emerged: ‘‘He has enough eaten,” 
the second, “He arrived at two o’clock in St. 
Louis,” and the third, “Johnny will go next 
semester to the public school.” 

If there are a few minutes left before the 
8:30 bell, we pass the time with what we call a 
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“monologue.” I have, incidentally, found these 
“monologues” popular in every language class 
I have taught. Here is a typical one: “‘I get up. 
I go to the blackboard. I take the chalk. I 
write my name. I take the eraser. I erase my 
name. I put down the chalk. I put down the 
eraser. I go to my seat. I sit down.” 

There is no rest for “Mrs. Teacher,” as some 
of my Germans and Austrians call me, during 
the ten-minute “break,” which lasts from 8:30 
to 8:40. It is then that I work with Ted, the 
young Greek with the university background, 
who is eager to master enough English to enable 
him to enter one of the local universities. At 
the moment, he is reading a simplified version 
of one of the American classics and doing oral 
and written composition. One of his present 
assignments is keeping a diary, which I read 
and correct every week. 

At the beginning of the second period, my 
students do considerable writing. Most of the 
exercises, previously prepared by me, are 
based on the lessons in the text: ‘‘Pluralize the 
following,” “Write the opposites of the following,” 
“Write in the future,” and many others. I 
notice that Micheline has not yet broken her- 
self of her French habit of pluralizing adjec- 
tives as well as nouns and that she renders such 
sentences as ‘The apple is good,” ‘The little 
mouse runs over the floor,” and “This long 
knife is sharp” as apples are goods,” 
littles mouses run over the floor,” and ‘‘These 
longs knifes are sharps.” 

At this point, I should explain, I think, that 
I do not require these exercises of all my stu- 
dents. The better ones receive special assign- 
ments, dealing with punctuation, perhaps, or 
the answers to questions based on a brief para- 
graph I have prepared. One evening, when I 
had asked for a short composition, John, a 
Jugoslav then just three months in America, 
produced the following: 


My Day 


“T wake up at 6:30 o’clok. I wash and shave me, then 
dress myself, and then I make my breakfast. At 7:45 I go 
to my work. I work till 12 o’clok, and then I go to the 
restaurant to have my lunch. After my lunch I work till 
7 o’clok. Then I go to home. When I come to home, I have 
many works. I have to cook supper for me and my father. 
(I am very good cook.) I must clean up and settle my home. 
After that, I help to my father with his work, so that I never 
have enough the time. Very oft I have visits. To me come 


ANNE JENNINGS 
my friends, and with them I play chess. About twelve 


o’clok in the evening I go sleep. This is my dayly program.” 


Their exercises collected and awaiting the 
ministrations of my red pen, my students now 
write the words they have spelled and defined 
during the first period. Though their hand- 
writing is constantly improving, I notice that 
some of the English letters, the b and the d, 
for example, continue to give considerable 
trouble. Irene, from Greece, still writes ““dook” 
for “book” and “‘tadle” for “table.” 

When all the written work is over, we read 
together. As our text does not contain many 
reading lessons, I usually prepare some ma- 
terial at home and give it to the students in the 
form of mimeographed sheets. At present, 
“The Three Bears” is the source of considerable 
hilarity. Sometimes, for the sake of variety, 
we read a poem together. The declared favorite 
to date has been Longfellow’s ‘“‘The Day Is 
Done.” 

After questions on the text have been an- 
swered and all difficulties ironed out—I remem- 
ber that it took every ounce of imagination I 
possessed to explain and act out the expression: 


“The darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night!”— 


we have a dictation or a discussion, or both. If 
it is the former, one of the better students works 
at the board, while the others write at their 
seats. So it was that, over a period of about six 
evenings, they wrote about their country-to-be, 
the country in which they hope one day to 
obtain citizenship. They can tell me now that 
“The United States is a democracy,” that “We 
have four freedoms,” that “The two Houses 
of Congress are the Senate and the House of 
Representatives,” and many other things. 
After completing the dictations and wishing to 
emphasize the wonder of America, I passed out 
copies of the first stanza of my favorite patriotic 
song, “America the Beautiful,” which we 
pronounced together and then sang. I am bound 
to confess that, in a number of cases, the first 
two verses: 
“O beautiful for spacious skies, 


For amber waves of grain,” 
were rendered: 


“O beautiful for spahshus skees, 
For ahmber wahves of grine.” 
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But no matter! Most of the students sang 
with such fervor that even the most dyed-in- 
the-wool patriot would, I feel sure, have been 
satisfied with their rendition of the song. 

In conclusion, I should like to make this 
observation: if, during my early childhood, 
when I had already decided to become a 


dents were I able to “think in” Italian, Russian, 
and Greek, as I do in the tongues with which 
I am familiar! 
Yet, in spite of this linguistic handicap, the 
frequent discouragements, and the problems 
which constantly present themselves, I find my 
work with the foreign students deeply satisfy- 


ing. I confess that I am awed sometimes by the 
tremendous responsibility I have taken upon 
myself, the responsibility of teaching the mem- 
bers of my class the language of the country 
that is to be theirs and thus helping them to 
become good and enlightened citizens! 
ANNE JENNINGS 
Department of Adult Education 
St. Louis Public Schools 


teacher, I could have foreseen that I should one 
day teach English to students of six nationali- 
ties, I should have started even then to augment 
what I have come to regard as one of my most 
precious possessions, my knowledge of lan- 
guages. I should have studied Greek, Russian, 
and Italian and have striven to become as 
fluent in them as I am in English, French, and 
German. How much I could help all my stu- 


The alleged collective deficiency of Americans with regard to learning and speaking 
foreign languages is a legend, as we know now. That Americans for a long time did not 
learn and did not speak foreign languages (and largely do not do so today) is, however, a 
fact. But the explanation for this undeniable phenomenon must be sought elsewhere. 
It was not the natural linguistic endowment and equipment of Americans which were 
deficient. It was the man-made system under which foreign languages were and largely 
still are taught in this country which was and is at fault. This system suffers from a 
malady which has jong ago been diagnosed as “too little and too late.” It is too little 
because its standard course in foreign languages for college students lasts at best two 
years, and it is too late because it starts the foreign languages only in high school or in 
college. By doing so it fails to capitalize on the earlier years of childhood when the 


receptivity for foreign languages is greatest. 
—Ernest M. 


In insisting that secondary teachers of a modern language should be able to speak 
the language with at least moderate facility and correctness, the members of the com- 
mittee are well aware that they set up a standard higher than that which has very gen- 
erally been deemed sufficient. But it is a standard to which we must come. Many of 


the best schools have already come to it. 
—FroM REPORT OF “COMMITTEE OF TWELVE” (1898) 
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OW many American-born teachers of 
French, if put to the test, can truly read a 
French menu? Except for some of the most com- 
mon items, I suspect many of us are rather 
insecure when confronted with an all-French 
menu. And perhaps some of us have even been a 
bit embarrassed on occasion. I recall dining in 
a French restaurant in Montreal not so long 
ago with a colleague who holds a doctorate in 
French from one of our finest universities. 
When asked in French how he preferred his 
steak, he replied: “‘Rare, s’il vous plait.’”’ Ob- 
viously he had never encountered the word 
saignant in this context. But how many of us 
who may smile at this anglicism could identify 
such fairly common items as lerrine, ratatouille, 
flétan, pétoncles, bouchées ala reine, or courgettes? 
An examination of many of our current text- 
books for elementary and intermediate levels of 
instruction fails to disclose any extensive refer- 
ences to food. To be sure a reading or dialogue 
may make a casual reference to rosbif, poulet 
roti, and pommes frites, but nowhere have I en- 
countered a really basic list of French food 
terms. This seems to me an oversight in view of 
the world-wide esteem for French preeminence 
in gastronomy. 

Are these words slighted because such a 
vocabulary is deemed unessential to the reading 
of Moliére, Voltaire, or Stendhal? Is it because 
French dishes and their variants are so nu- 
merous as to defy easy classification and are 
therefore left to the exclusive domain of the 
gastronome? Or is it because culinary terms 
are considered a sort of frill for which there is 
simply not time in basic French instruction? 
Admittedly, such terms are not indispensable 
to a basic literary vocabulary, and it is under- 
standable that one may recoil in discourage- 
ment before the seemingly limitless varieties the 
French have for many given dishes. There are, 
for instance, at least thirty different kinds of 
potage and hundreds of ways of preparing 
eggs. But is that a valid reason for not ab- 
stracting and compiling the more common 
names if only for recognition purposes? A 
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fairly basic list isn’t quite so formidable as one 
might imagine. 

As to the argument that there isn’t time for a 
topic so “extra-curricular” as ordering a French 
meal, I would suggest that dining in a French 
restaurant is perhaps one of the few likely con- 
tacts many of our students will ever have with 
la langue vivanie. French is, after all, the 
international language of cookery. French 
terms appear on menus all over the western 
world, whether in Copenhagen, New York, or 
Mexico City. They may be rare in Dubuque or 
Elkhart, but Americans in ever greater num- 
bers, Iowans and Hoosiers included, are be- 
coming world travelers. The trip to Europe is 
no longer the luxury of a privileged few. The 
office secretary may very well decide to spend 
her two weeks vacation in Paris or on the 
Riviera, so moderate are the costs and so 
convenient today’s plane flights. One of Air 
France’s most popular travel films is simply 
entitled: “Your Two Weeks in France.” The 
New York Times reports that more than 
600,000 Americans traveled in Europe in 1956. 
This figure undoubtedly includes many budget- 
conscious teachers, students, and others who 
are second to none in enjoying good food but 
are not prepared for the prohibitive prices of 
certain world-renowned glamour restaurants. 
For them in particular a knowledge of French 
culinary terms will pay handsome dividends. 

Only last summer at a small restaurant in 
Paris several of us had a thoroughly delightful 
boeuf bourguignon with a complete prix-fixe 
dinner for $1.00. There are hundreds, if not 
thousands, of such good little restaurants in 
Paris alone, but one had better be able to read 
the menu, since menu, management, and 
clientele are all French. Far from being a frill, 
the ability to read a menu is, for the ordinary 
tourist, a down-to-earth practical necessity. On 
the subject of frills it seems to this instructor 
that some of our most recent textbooks are 
outdoing themselves with pictures, prints, 
lithographs, marginal drawings and designs that 
only distract the student and dilute the content 
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rather than enrich the course as they are pre- 
sumed to do. One welcomes a few lively photo- 
graphs giving an informal glimpse of life in the 
foreign country and views of some of the land- 
marks, but I share the misgivings of one col- 
league who deplores the tendency of the lan- 
guage textbook to resemble a travel brochure. 
Would it not, on the other hand, be a sensible 
“frill” to include a modest glossary of terms 
relating to French cuisine? 

It is true that some of the French conversa- 
tion manuals devote a few dialogues to things 
culinary, but, for the most part, the topic gets 
a rather cursory if not cavalier treatment. 
Dialogues about a dactylographe or a commis 
voyageur, or even a dentiste or blanchisseuse 
might yield, I should think, to a fuller treat- 
ment of that thrice-daily requirement which 
most people anticipate with pleasure, especially 
in France. With a bit of luck a tourist on a 
brief stay in France will not have to see a 
dentist or a doctor or require the services of a 
stenographer, but even in this atomic age 
human energies are still restored by a restaura- 
teur. 

To meet the need for what may be a small 
but very real lacuna in our otherwise greatly 
improved textbooks since World War II, I pre- 
pared a list of terms found on a number of 
French menus from both France and French 
Canada and consulted several cookbooks, con- 
versation manuals, and notably a recent book 
prepared by Pan American World Airways 
(Bantam, 1956), edited by Myra Waldo and 
entitled Dining Out in Any Language (further 
evidence of the increased public demand for 
foreign menu terms). While nine languages are 
represented in the Waldo compilation, fully a 
third of the book contains French terms alone. 

The students in this instructor’s college have 
perhaps an additional incentive to learn such 
terms since they make three training cruises to 
Europe before graduation as cadets preparing 
for careers in the maritime professions, but I 
suspect that this added incentive is more theoret- 
ical than real. It seems to me that such a list is 
equally useful to any student of French who 
expects to visit France some day or simply dine 
in a French restaurant, of which there are 
Scores in New York City alone. It is hoped this 
list, despite certain arbitrary limitations, may 


be of some service to other French instructors 
or anyone wanting a short compendium of some 
of the basic vocabulary of the French menu. 


I. Les Hors d’ oeuvre (Appetizers) 


le paté=a meat paste 
le foie=iiver 
le paté de foie gras=finely ground goose liver 
le saumon fumé=smoked salmon 
la laitue=lettuce 
la salade=salad 
la tomate= tomato 
la terrine=a pot usually holding a paté, finely chopped 
meat, fish or poultry 
. le cornichon = pickle 
. le concombre= cucumber 
. ’anchois= anchovy 
. le beurre= butter 
. beurre d’anchois=anchovy paste 
. la pomme de terre=potato 
. Phuile (f) d’olive (f) =olive oil 
. des pommes 4 I’huile=potato salad, potatoes in olive 
oil 
. le saucisson = sausage 
. le radis=radish (usually “radis au beurre” in France) 
. le céleri=celery 
. le pain= bread 
. le consommé=consommé, a rich bouillon of meat juices 
. la soupe=soup 
a) la soupe du jour=the special soup for the day 
b) une soupe a |’oignon=onion soup 
c) une soupe aux pois=pea soup (a French-Cana- 
dian specialty) 
. le potage=a thick soup 
a) potage Saint Germain=fresh pea soup 
b) potage parmentier=potato soup 
. le pot-au-feu=a classic French vegetable soup contain- 
ing pieces of beef 
. la bisque=a thick soup made from shellfish such as 
lobster and crayfish 
. bisque de homard=lobster bisque 


. Les Poissons (m)=Fish; Les Coquillages 
(m) =Shellfish; Les Crustacés (m) = Crus- 
tacea, arthropods with horny shells: lob- 
sters, shrimps, crayfish, etc. 


. le saumon=salmon 

. la sole=sole, a type of flatfish, European variety highly 
esteemed 

. la morue (le cabillaud) =codfish 

. le flétan=halibut 

. le merlan=whitefish (common European fish of the 
cod family) 

6. la truite=trout 

7. les éperlans (m)=smelts 

8. le brochet = pike 

9. le bar de mer=sea bass 

0. l’espadon (m) =swordfish 

1. le carrelet = flounder 

2. le turbotin=turbot, a favorite French fish 
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. le thon=tuna fish 
. les cuisses (f) de grenouille (f) =frog legs 
. les pétoncles (f)=scallops (shellfish other than crus- 


taceans: snails, mussels, oysters, clams, etc.) 


. les coquilles (f) Saint Jacques=scallops 

. la crevette=shrimp 

. le homard =lobster 

. le homard Thermidor=lobster Thermidor, dish created 


for Napoleon who allegedly named it Thermidor for 
the mid-summer month of the First Republic’s calen- 
dar 


. la langouste= European lobster, crayfish (a clawiess 


lobster) 


. Pécrevisse (f)=crayfish, fresh water variety 

. les escargots (m) =snails 

. le crabe=crab 

. la moule= mussel 

. la clovisse=clam 

. les huitres (f) = oysters 

. la bouillabaisse=a sort of chowder, mixture of sea 


foods, specialty of Mediterranean ports. Best known 
is “bouillabaisse 4 la Marseillaise” 


III. Les Entrées=main courses, other than 


meat roasts 


. la volaille= poultry 
. le supréme de volaille= breast of chicken 


le poulet = chicken 


. un poulet réti=roast chicken 

. Poie (f) = goose 

. le canard = duck 

. le canard Montmorency =duck served with a cherry 


sauce 


. le caneton = duckling 

. la caille= quail 

. la bécasse = woodcock 

. la dinde=hen turkey 

. le dindon=male turkey 
. les oeufs (m) =eggs 


a) oeufs frits=fried eggs 

b) oeufs a la coque=boiled eggs 

c) oeufs brouillés=scrambled eggs 

d) oeufs durs=hard-boiled eggs 

e) oeufs mollets=soft-boiled eggs 

f) oeufs sur le plat=shirred eggs (baked in cas- 
serole) 

g) oeufs pochés=poached eggs 


. le rognon=kidney 

. le veau=veal (rognons de veau=veal kidney) 

. le ragotit=stew 

. la ratatouille=popular term for a thick stew 

. un ragott de boeuf=beef stew 

. un boeuf bourguignon=a beef stew cooked in a sherry 


and burgundy red wine sauce 


. la blanquette de veau=veal stew with onions, mush- 


rooms, etc. 


. le ris de veau=sweetbreads 
. le vol-au-vent=a pastry shell filled with various com- 


binations 


. les bouchées (f) 4 la reine=a pastry shell (vol-au-vent) 


filled with chicken, mushrooms, tongue, etc. 
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24. un souffié=a frothy baked egg dish to which other 
ingredients may be added 

25. une omelette= omelet 

26. un cassoulet=white bean stew cooked with meat of 
fowl 

27. le lard=bacon 

28. la féve=a type of bean 

29. féves au lard=pork and beans (a French-Canadian 
specialty) 

30. le coq au vin=chicken cooked in wine sauce containing 
onions, ham, mushrooms, etc. 


IV. Le Rét (or Le Réti) = Roast meat course 


. la viande= meat 

. le boeuf = beef 

. le rosbif=roast beef 

. le biftec= beefsteak 

. le porc=pork 

. le cochon=pig 

. un réti de boeuf, de porc, etc.=a roast of beef, of pork, 

etc. 

8. le gigot=leg 

9. un gigot d’agneau (m)=leg of lamb 

10. un gigot de mouton (m) =leg of mutton 

11. des noisettes (f) d’agneau=boneless lamb chops 

12. agneau de pré salé=roast lamb (salt marsh: distinctive 
flavor) 

13. un carré d’agneau=ribs of lamb 

14. la céte de boeuf=ribs of beef 

15. la céte de porc=spareribs, pork cutlets 

16. l’entrecéte (f) =rib steak 

17. les escalopes (f)=thin slices of meat 

18. escalopes de veau= veal scallops 

19. le jambon=ham 

20. jambon a la bayonnaise=ham with pieces of sausage, 
mushrooms, tomatoes and rice 

21. le ChAteaubriant=a fillet of beefsteak, usually quite 
thick 

22. le tournedos~center cut of beef, small fillet, a “filet 
mignon” 

23. une aiguillette=slice of flesh off breast of duck, 
chicken, beef, etc. 

24. chaire blanche; chaire noire=white meat; dark meat 


SIAM Wd 


V. Some Common Sauces 


a) la sauce béarnaise=a sauce made with eggs, butter, 
shallots (onions) etc. A traditional sauce with steak 

b) la sauce hollandaise=a rich sauce with egg yolks, butter 
and lemon juice 

c) la sauce bigarade= made with orange juice and rind and 
drippings of roast duck 

d) la sauce bourguignonne=a dark brown sauce made with 


onions, red wine and spices 


VI. Les Légumes (m) = Vegetables 


1. la pomme de terre=potato 

a) pommes frites=fried potatoes 

b) une purée de pommes= mashed potatoes 
2. la tomate= tomato 
3. la féve= bean 
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. les haricots (m) verts=green beans 
. les haricots jaunes= yellow beans 

. les asperges (f) = asparagus 

. les épinards (m) =spinach 

. la carotte=carrot 

. les petits pois= peas 

. aubergine (f) = eggplant 

. Partichaut = artichoke 

. le chou=cabbage 

. la choufleur= cauliflower 

. Poignon (m) = onion 

. le navet= turnip 

. le champignon = mushroom 

. les courgettes (f) =squash 

. le cresson= water cress 

. le pissenlit = dandelion 

. ail (m) =garlic 

. les poireaux (m) =leeks 

. la truffe=truffle, a sort of tuber much used by the 


French for flavoring food 


VII. Les Entremets (m) = Side dishes or sweets; 


COMA WHS 


. le flan=open pastry tart filled with varying ingredients 


entremets sucrés; Le Dessert; Les Fruits (m) 


. ’ananas (m) = pineapple 
. Pabricot = apricot 

. la banane= banana 

. la cerise= cherry 

. la fraise= strawberry 

. la framboise= raspberry 
. la pomme=apple 

. la poire=pear 

. la péche=peach 


a) Péche Melba=peach with ice cream, fruit and 
syrup. A dessert created by Escoffier, master of 
modern French cuisine. Name chosen to honor 
an operatic soprano, Nellie Melba 


. le pamplemousse = grapefruit 

. la prune=plum 

. le pruneau= prune 

. le raisin=grapes 

. le raisin sec= raisin 

. la confiture= jam 

. la conserve= preserves 

. la glace=ice cream 

. le parfum= flavor (vanille (f); chocolat (m), etc.) 

. le gAteau=cake 

. la coupe; la coupe Saint Jacques=an ice cream dessert 
. la tarte= tart (une tarte aux pommes, aux fraises, etc.) 

. patisserie= pastry 

. le baba au rhum=round cakes soaked in rum 

. le croissant =a crescent roll, a French favorite, tender 


and flaky with butter, light with yeast 


. la brioche= brioche, a light roll made from yeast dough 


rich with eggs and butter 


. la bombe=a fancy dessert made of ices, whipped cream 


and various fruits 


. Chantilly=served with whipped cream 
- meringues glacées= beaten egg whites baked and cooled 


and served with ice cream 


THE FRENCH MENU, A TEXTBOOK BLIND SPOT 
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. la quiche Lorraine=a kind of flan, a pastry filled with 
custard containing bacon, favorite in Lorraine 

. le beignet=fritter, cruller 

. le fromage= cheese 


VIII. Les Boissons (f) = Beverages 


WHE 


. un apéritif=any appetizer drink taken before a meal 
. le vin (rouge ou blanc) = wine (red or white) 

. le café=coffee 

. le café au lait=coffee with hot milk 

. le chocolat=chocolate 

. le lait= milk 


. le bitre= beer 


a) biére blonde=light beer 
b) biére brune=dark beer 


. un bock bock=small glass glass of beer 

. un demi=large glass of beer 

. eau de vie= brandy 

. eau gazeuse= sparkling water; soda 

. le cidre=cider 

. le champagne 

. le cognac 

. la liqueur=a cordial:créme de menthe, créme de 


cacao, etc. 


IX. Utensils and a few useful phrases 


OONA WD 


. le couteau=knife 

. la fourchette=fork 

. la cuillére=spoon 

. la serviette=napkin 

. Vassiette (f) =dish, plate 
. la nappe= tablecloth 


le couvert = table setting, also “cover charge” 


. le garcon= waiter 

. la serveuse= waitress (when called to: “Mademoiselle’”’) 
. la carte, le menu=menu 

. Paddition (f) =bill 

. pourboire=the tip 

. le petit déjeuner= breakfast 

. le déjeuner=lunch 

. le dtner=dinner 

. le souper= supper 

. un repas a prix-fixe=a table d’héte meal 

. le sel=salt 

. le poivre=pepper 

. la moutarde= mustard 

. bien cuit = well cooked, well done 

. assez cuit= medium well done 

. saignant=rare 

. bleu=extremely rare (meats) 

. une bouteille de vin=a bottle of wine 

. une carafe=a glass or crystal bottle for wine, water, 


etc. 


. Voulez-vous commander, monsieur?= Do you wish to 


order, sir? 


. Le service n’est pas compris.= The tip is not included. 
. Le repas était délicieux.=The meal was delicious. 


RoBERT A. WAGONER 
Maritime College 
State University of New York 
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Audio-Visual Aids 


GERMANY 


New Films: 


Wildshutz. 1955. 14 min. Sale: $72. Rental: 
$7.50. Stories of operas and ballets series. 
Adaptation of the operetta by Albert Lortzing. 
Baculus accidentally shoots a buck and is 
arrested as a poacher. Gretchen, his bride-to-be, 
induces her friend the Baroness Freimann to 
dress up as Baculus and plead for forgiveness 
from Count Eberach who owned the buck 
Baculus killed. The Baroness’s identity is re- 
vealed and she finds herself a husband. Sung in 
German. (Hoffberg) 

What Price Freedom. 1955. 40 min. B&W 
($200); Color ($300). Based on a true story, 
photographed on location in the Eastern and 
Western sectors of Berlin. Tells of a girl of 
great faith and her fight to maintain her dignity 
and integrity at great danger to herself, while 
living under Communist rule. Robert Cunning- 
ham plays the role of the American businessman 
who is made the confidant. (Broadcasting and 
Film Commission) 

River Rhine. 22 min. Rent: $1. A trip down 
the River Rhine from its source on the Gotthard 
to Basel. (Swiss Nat. Travel Office) 


Record: 
Pierrot Lunaire, by Arnold Schoenberg. Com- 
bines drama, literature and music. (MGM) 


ITALY 
New Films: 

Side Street Story. 1956. 84 min. Rental: $50. 
The comic and tragic experiences of the family 
who lives on a small street located “on the 
other side of the tracks” in Naples. Italian 
with English titles. (Contemporary) 


FRANCE 
New Films: 

Saint Bernard de Clairvaux. 1953. 20 min. 
Free-loan. Life and accomplishments of St. 
Bernard as shown in religious art. Shows the 
abbey he founded and their Cistercian architec- 
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ture. Presents life of Cistercian monks today. 
(FASCEA) 

Palmes. 15 min. Free-loan. French narration. 
Depicts the traditional importance of palms in 
native African life and shows the modernization 
of the system of oil cultivation. (FASCEA) 

Songs of the Auvergne. 20 min. Sale: $95; 
rental: $15. Pictures of French village life and 
the countryside combined with plaintive melo- 
dious singing of ancient provincial songs. 
(Rembrandt) 

I Remember Paris. 12 min. Color. Rental. 
Tour of well-known landmarks of Paris. 
(Wayne University) 

Monsieur Goarnisson. 28 min. Color. Free 
loan; and Sale. Tells the story of medical mis- 
sionary at Wagadougou in the French Sudan, 
who is to the community a teacher, educator, 
scientist, author, physician and surgeon, and 
priest. (White Fathers) 

Brittany. Land of the Sea. 1954. 10 min. Color. 
$85. Rent: $3. The film opens with coastal 
scenes, shows life in the countryside, villages, 
and small towns of Brittany, and concludes 
with scenes of the all-important fishing fleet in 
port. (Wayne University) 

Montreal en Bourgogne. 20 min. Free-loan. 
Shows the ruins of the chateau, which was the 
seat of the government of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy; also the church and its interesting old 
sculpture and bas-reliefs which tell the story of 
the Bible. (FASCEA) 

A Day in the Country. 27 min. Rental: $20. 
Directed by Jean Renoir. From the story by 
Maupassant. Tells the story of the outing of a 
simple Parisian family, and in particular of the 
amorous escapades of its handsome daughter 
and convivial mother, with two rakish young 
upper-class blades. Set in the 1890’s and filmed 
against the background of the lovely French 
countryside the film’s characters seem to have 
stepped fully clothed out of the canvasses of the 
director’s artist father, August Renoir. (Con- 
temporary) 

Les Amants de Vérone. 90 min. From the 
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original story by André Cayatte. Photographed 
in Verona and Venice. (Brandon) 

Ce Siécle a 50 Ans. 82 min. Apply for rental. 
Produced and directed by Denise and Roland 
Tual, with the collaboration of Jean Cocteau 
and Marcel Achard. Narration spoken by 
Pierre Fresnay and Romney Brent in English. 
A panorama of this century’s first fifty years, 
as reflected in four love stories, written by four 
celebrated writers, Cocteau, Achard, Roussin, 
Giroud, and three composers. (Brandon) 

Rendezvous de Julliet. 68 min. Apply for 
rental. Directed by Jacques Becker. Shows the 
world of young French people in Paris shortly 
after the war, their aspirations and emotional 
tangles, their irresponsible and disordered lives 
in an atmosphere of disillusion and insecurity. 
Selected for Exhibition, Cannes Festivals, 1949. 
(Brandon) 

Paris on the Seine. 1955. 20 min. Color. Sale: 
$225. Rental: Rental: $17.50. Paris is all things 
to all men. Jack Cardiff photographs his par- 
ticular Paris with its treasures. (Rembrandt) 

In Paris Parks. 1955. 14 min. Color. Rental: 
$12.50. A personal view and study of children 
and their spontaneous behavior in a Paris park. 
This film has no narration but uses the elements 
of color and music for added emphasis and 
texture. (Halcyon Films) 

Rise of Nations in Europe. 1955. 14 min. 
B&W ($68.75). Color ($125). The pattern of 
national evolution is observed in France as 
representative of those European states which 
developed from feudal beginnings to highly 
centralized states of the seventeenth century. 
(Coronet) 

Saint Louis, Ange de la Paix. 20 min. Free- 
loan. French or English versions available. The 
life of Louis IX as shown in manuscripts and 
tapestries of the period. (FASCEA) 

Napoleon’s Return from Elba. 1955. 25 min. 
$125. “You Are There” Series. Produced by 
Columbia Broadcasting System. Shows deci- 
sive moments when Napoleon flees from Elba 
and lands in France to lead his small army. 
(Young America) 

Life and Loves of Beethoven. 1 hr. 20 min. 
Apply for rental. French dialogue, English 
titles. A biography of the German composer. 
Parts of his symponies are played by orchestra 
of the Conservatory of Paris (Contemporary) 

So This Is Paris. 96 min. Apply for rental. A 


heart-warming story of three sailors on leave, 
three girls in love and five French orphans in 
trouble. Stars: Tony Curtis, Gloria de Haven, 
Gene Nelson and Corinne Calvet. (United 
World Films) 

Visages de la Ville Lumiére. 10 min. Film No. 
4 of the “Accent Aigu”’ series in French conver- 
sation. Earlier three are: ‘‘L’arrivée 4 Paris,” 
‘‘Au restaurant,” “Courses et achats.” Each 10 
mins., and designed exclusively for French con- 
versation. Produced in Paris. (Focus Films) 

Premier Rendezvous. 115 min. Apply for ren- 
tal. A beautiful young orphan meets a professor 
of literature who introduces her to his hand- 
some nephew, studying for his Naval Academy 
examinations. Since the orphan is Danielle 
Darrieux and the student is Louis Jourdan, in 
no time at all love is triumphant, despite 
orphanage and university authorities. (Bran- 
don) 

Caroline Chérie. 115 min. A sort of Gallic 
companion to ‘Forever Amber.” (Brandon) 

France: Background for Literature. 12 min. 
B&W and Color. Scenes where famous stories 
of Hugo, Balzac, de Maupassant, Dickens and 
Poe, were set. (Coronet) 


French Filmstrips: 

Gessler: This modest visual-aids organiza- 
tion, located on Hastings-on-the-Hudson, spe- 
cializes in French realia, including some thirty 
filmstrips. These cover various sections of 
France, showing the old and new. Captions of 
some are in French, others in English; average 
length: 35 frames; prices average from $2.75 to 
$6 for the few in color. Gessler also distributes 
games of miscellaneous kinds, songs and plays, 
all designed to stimulate learning of French. 
Numerous booklets and pamphlets. In Spanish 
Gessler distributes only one filmstrip (Mexico) 
and several sets of card games, printed note 
paper, premiers, and pamphlets. 

Les aventures de Leo @ la Ferme. Filmstrip. 
Won prize in American Film Assembly-Golden 
Reel Film Festival in April 1956. (Canada) 


French Songs on Record: 

Ten inch, 33} rpm with a booklet of French 
words and directions for dancing is what you 
get with “Game Songs of French Canada.” 
They are interpreted by a group of French- 
Canadian boys and girls in Montreal. 11 songs 
by and for children. (Folkways) 


| 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Three Agricultural Color Films: Minneapo- 
lis-Moline Co., Minneapolis, has for free dis- 
tribution three Spanish version films on agricul- 
ture, equipment, farming, etc., especially de- 
signed to show modern use of agricultural 
machinery, since the firm does much business 
with Latin America. Vocabulary, however, is 
not simple. Professor T. B. Irving of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota made the Spanish Script. 
Titles: Progress for Plenty; Businessman on the 
Farm; To Conserve Our Heritage. 

Three Venezuelan Films: United States In- 
formation Agency possesses The Valley of the 
Weavers, and Down Where the North Begins, 
which have been loaned to official groups. The 
Ecuadorean Institute of Anthropology and 
Geography and the Embassy of Ecuador 
showed these two films and also Ecuador Takes 
Tis First Census, 1950, December 1955 in 
Washington. Interested parties might write 
directly to the Embassy and wait for results. 
Or try: Organization of American States, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Venezuela. 10 min. B&W ($30). Color ($86). 
“This World of Ours” Series: Produced by 
Dudley Pictures Corp. Presents Venezuela as a 
modern, progressive and productive country. 
Visits to Maracaibo and Caracas show modern 
housing projects and the university campus. 
Describes the resources in iron ore and oil. 
(EBF). 

Puerto Rico: Report on Puerto Rico. 16 min. 
A modern day picture of what the Common- 
wealth and its people are doing to improve the 
island’s economy. Scenes of San Juan, Santurce, 
Caba Rojo, and other locations demonstrate the 
island’s rich beauty, the improved welfare of its 
people, the growth of its agriculture and indus- 
try, and its attractions for visitors. (Young 
America) 

Colombia: The Republic of Colombia. 11 min. 
B&W ($50). Color ($100). Emphasizes present- 
day Colombia showing the major cities and 
typical economic and cultural activities as well 
as the most important natural geographical 
features of the country. Historical references 
accurately sketch the background of Colombia 
and its people. Recommended for use in middle 
grades and junior high school. (IFB) 

Bogoté, Capital of Colombia. 11 min. Pro- 
duced by the Pan American Union. Shows a 
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modern city rooted in history. Much insight is 
gained into the everyday life of the people of 
Bogota. Historical places, people in the streets, 
markets, recreational areas, transportation fa- 
cilities, living facilities, schools and centers of 
government activity. (IFB) 

Republic of Guatemala. 22 min. B&W ($80). 
Color ($180). Provides an excellent visualiza- 
tion for the study of a unit on Central America 
in the middle grades and junior high school. 
Shows physical geography particularly in rela- 
tion to other countries of the Caribbean area. 
Pre-Columbian and Spanish Conquest col- 
onization are accurately portrayed, mostly by 
historical landmarks, and the rich cultural 
heritage of Guatemala is illustrated. Modern 
life from market place to the finest residential 
areas is treated, and present-day culture in 
Guatemala is depicted. (IFB) 

Guatemala: Magic Salt of Sacapulos. 11 min. 
B&W ($45). Color ($90). Living among the 
volcanoes of Guatemala, the descendants of 
the Mayans have come to depend upon their 
“magic” elixir, the salt of Sacapulos to cure any 
ill. Here are seen the salt gathering families of 
the Rio Negro, the crude refinery, and distribu- 
tion of the wonderful white cakes all over Cen- 
tral America. (Allen-Moore) 

Nicaragua: On the Road. 1955. 15 min. Free- 
loan. Story of Nicaragua’s progress toward 
economic rehabilitation after centuries of vir- 
tual isolation. Shows how planning, organiza- 
tion and the determination of her citizens are 
helping to raise productivity and living stand- 
ards in Nicaragua. (Association Films) 

Mexico: Land of Color and Contrast. Scenes of 
picturesque parts of the country. (Neubacher 
Productions) 

Brazil Today. 16 min. Sale: $85. Pictorial sur- 
vey of Brazil, its industries and resources, 
showing the progress it has made in its trans- 
formation from an agricultural region into a 
wealthy modern power. An RKO film. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) 

Oil of Peru. 37 min. Color. Free-loan. Pro- 
duced by John Bransby Productions. Scenes of 
mountain ranges and the ruins of ancient cities. 
Shows the city of Talara, and the medical 
care and education provided for residents en- 
gaged in, or dependent upon, the petroleum 
industry. (Esso) 

Mediterranean Cruise. 30 min. Color. Free. 
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Voyage aboard the Britannic. (Movies U.S.A.) 

Bullfight. 1955. 9 min. Color. Rental: $10. A 
dancer recreates and reacts to an authentic 
bullfight, which you see and through her danc- 
ing recaptures her feelings while watching this 
fight. The climax is reached when the dancer 
identifies with the bullfighter, the bull, and the 
death in the ring. (Halcyon) 


REPORT FROM AMERICA 


The U. S. Information Agency will produce 
four language versions, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and English, of its original TV program, 
Report From America, in order to provide 
television audiences abroad with a true picture 
of life in the U. S. 


Filmstrips of Latin America: 

Introducing South America. 45 frames. Color 
$6. General views. (McGraw-Hill) 

South America. 62 frames B&W $2.95. Photo- 
graphs and a pictorial map visualize life in our 
neighbor republics. (Informative Classroom) 

Cross Section of Central America. (Guate- 
mala). 50 frames. $4. (United World) 

Costa Rica. 40 frames. Color. $5. General 
views. (Budeck) 

The Mayans of Central America and Mexico. 
57 frames. Color. General views of the Indians 
in these regions. (Museum Extension) 

Puerto Rico. Caribbean Commonwealth. 33 
frames. B&W. Maps, charts to permit proper 
views of Puerto Rico of today, its past struggle 
and progress in recent years. Especially slanted 
for High School. (Wayne University) 

Puerto Rico. 40 frs., Color. $5. (Budeck) 

Tropical Lowlands. (Brazil). 50 frames. $4. 
B&W. Scenes of the lowlands of Brazil. (United 
World) 

Story of Modern Coffee. 37 frames. $3. Gives 
historical background of coffee and shows rais- 
ing of coffee trees and processing of beans. 
Shows production and transportation area and 
tole of coffee tasters in the industry. (Visual 
Education) 

Adobe Village (Valley of Mexico). 50 frames 
B&W $4. Several filmstrips. Earth and Its 
People Series. Based on film of same title. 
(United World) 

Maya of Yucatan. 40 frames. Color. $5. 
(Budeck) 

Highlands of the Andes (Peru). 50 frames. $4. 
Based on film of same name. (United World) 
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Peru and Ecuador. 41 frames. $2.50 (Bow- 
mar) 

Methods of Hand-Weaving and Hand-S pinnin 
in Lima, Peru. 18 slides with script. Rental: 
90 cents. (American Museum) 


HISPANIC REALIA 


Flags, pictorial maps, recordings (of Goldi- 
locks, El subjuntivo en la prdctica), Koda- 
chromes, paintings of Mexico, Bingo in Span- 
ish, Spanish antonyms in form of cards, wall 
pictures, music books, songs, dances, club 
material, toys, souvenirs, merry-go-round of 
games. (Bank Upshaw and Co.) 

Revista Escolar: With accompanying set of 5 
records the Canadian review La revista escolar, 
and also its French companion, La Revue 
Ecoliére, both published from September to 
May, is attempting to invade the American 
market. The Reviséa is profusely illustrated with 
photos and drawings. Subscription of $5 en- 
titles receiver to set of records, RCA, 78 rpm, 
well-known set of the Miguel and Juanita 
series, written and produced by Diego Marin, 
now in the United States. 


SLIDES ON SPAIN 


With the present interest on Spain as a 
tourist attraction the following firms are dis- 
tributing very good colored slides on Spain at 
modest prices: Henry Van Scofield, per slide: 
.50 cts. Universal Color Slides, set of eight 
color slides: $1.50. Menton’s Travels, Inc.; sets 
of 4 slides only 98 cts. 


NEw MATERIALS ON FL 


Our Foreign Trade, a filmstrip of 34 frames, 
$3.50, which explains inter-relatedness of for- 
eign trade and the national economy from the 
point of view of material and products im- 
ported and exported. (Wayne University). 

Holt Spoken Language Records: Now there 
are 22 foreign languages in the series, including 
Burmese, Arabic, Korean, Malay, Japanese, 
Hindustani, etc. The price of these records has 


gone down considerably. LP set is now around 


$30; on standard speed $37.73, including excise 
tax. Every language has its own textbook, a 
Key to exercises and set of Records; these can 
be purchased separately, but it’s cheaper to buy 
the complete course. 

French, Spanish, German, etc....As You 
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Hear It. Zodiac Recording Co. of N. Y. is 
putting out an album of 3 records for each 
language, selling for $9 per set. Designed 
especially for high school, college and adult 
use, the records are unbreakable hi-fi, 333 rpm, 
with a book. Records made by native speakers 
in natural conversation style. Zodiac also dis- 
tributes: Fun with French ($2.95), for grade- 
school children and kindergarten age, and illus- 
trated booklet. English translation and nar- 
rative. 

Living Language. The Living Language 
Course of NY should not be confused with 
Living Language Library of Saint Paul, Minne- 
sota. The NY firm has complete courses in 
French, Spanish, Italian and German, via LP 
records, advertised lately at the reduced price 
of $9.95. Each course has 4 records, covering 
40 lessons; also a Manual and Dictionary. Re- 
ports on these courses are encouraging. 

The “Living Language”’ series of Saint Paul, 
available in German, Spanish, French and 
Italian, at this writing, are in six tapes per 
language, selling at $29.70, slow speed; $41.70, 
fast speed. Each language includes four steps, 
each one advancing in difficulty. Very good 
material is found in each course, with songs, 
playlets, stories, much conversation, and dia- 
logues. A very serious undertaking by a group 
of experienced educators. Living Language 
Library is a unit of the EMC Recordings Cor- 
poration, which also manufacturers tape equip- 
ment. 

Magnetic Tape Recordings for French and 
Spanish. Available from Educational Services. 
These two recordings on tape for dual track 
operate at either 3? or 7} inches tape speed per 
second. Each language is sold in a package 
course. 

The National Tape Library, Formerly Shake- 
speare Library, aside from its many other use- 
ful and literary tapes, has announced the re- 
cording in tape of Kany’s Spoken .. . series in 
Spanish, German, Italian, French and Russian, 
at different speeds and reasonable prices. 

Where to Buy 2X2 Slides, is a practical 30- 
page booklet, listing 86 producers and dis- 
tributors of slides, which may be of use to the 
FL teacher. Sells for 15 cts per copy. (Pratt) 

Pictures in Color of Spain, France, Latin 
American countries are distributed by Schools 


Picture Service of Gary, Indiana. Pictures vary 
in size, are reproductions of famous paintings 
throughout the world. Not framed; price ac- 
cording to size. Includes animals, farming, vege- 
tation, composers, art appreciation, etc. 

José SANCHEZ 


University of Illinois (Chicago) 
INDEX TO DisTRIBUTORS AND AuDIO VISUAL-AIDsS 


Allen-Moore Productions, Inc., 7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Cal. 

American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West 
at 79 St., N. Y. 24. 

Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Bank Upshaw and Co., 703 Browder, Dallas 1, Texas. 

Bowmar: Stanley Bowmar and Co., 12 Cleveland Ave., 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 18. 

Broadcasting and Film Commission, 220 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1. 

Budeck: Herbert E. Budeck, 324 Union St., Hackensack, 
New Jersey. 

Canada: National Board of Canada, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago; 1270 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 20. 

Contemporary Films, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. 16. 

Coronet Films, 65 East So. Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

EBF: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois. 

Educational Services, 1702 K. St., N.W., Washington. 

Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 W. Sist St., N. Y. 19. 

FASCEA: Franco American Services and Educational Aids, 
972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21. 

Focus Films Co., 1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24. 

Folkways Records, 117-W. 46th St., N. Y. 36. 

Gessler Publishing Co., Hastings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Halcyon Films, 125 E. 78th St., N. Y. 21. 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 362 W. 44th St., N. Y. 18. 

Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 Ionia Ave., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

IFB: International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Life Magazine, Film Dept., Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

Living Language Course, 100 Ave, of the Americas, N. Y. 
13. 

Living Language Library, Box 3387, St. Paul, Minn. 

McGraw-Hill Films, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36. 

MGM Records, 701-Seventh Ave., N. Y. 36. 

Meston’s Travel, Inc., 3801 N. Piedras, El] Paso, Texas. 

Minneapolis-Moline, Inc., Box 1050, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Movies, U. S. A., 729-7th Ave., N. Y. 19. 

National Tape Library, 1818 M. St., N. W., Washington 6. 

Neubacher Productions, 10609 Bradbury Rd., Los Angeles. 

Pratt: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Rembrandt Film Library, 13-37th St., N. Y. 16. 

Revista Escolar, 77 Ossington Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Schools Picture Service, 701 Tennessee St., Gary 2, Ind. 

Swiss National Travel Office, 10 49th St., N. Y. 20. 

United States Information Agency, 1778 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. 
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National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Assoctations 


Secretary's Minutes of Annual Meeting of Executive Committee, December 29, 1956 


The Executive Committee of The National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations (functioning 
also as the Board of Directors of the incorporated Federa- 
tion under the laws of the District of Columbia) met in the 
Michigan Room, Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C., on 
December 29, 1956. The President of the Federation, 
Fred L. Fehling, called the meeting to order at 8:10 a.m. 

1. Roll Call. The roll call of delegates and directors 
showed all delegates present. (See roster of delegates.) 

2. Approval of Secretary's Minutes. The Secretary’s 
minutes of the 1955 annual meeting were approved as pub- 
lished in The Modern Language Journal for May, 1956, 
pages 256-258. 

3. Action on Death of William Milwitsky. The Secretary 
reported that he had replied appropriately to Mr. Mil- 
witzky’s reminiscent letter read at the 1955 annual meeting. 
The New Jersey delegate, Mr. Harold Ruland, presented 
suitable resolutions on the subsequent death of William 
Milwitzky, which were unanimously adopted. The resolu- 
tions follow: 


“Whereas, William Milwitzky, after having come from 
Lithuania to Newark, New Jersey, at the age of 13, 
having been graduated from Newark High School in 
1892 and from Columbia University in 1896, and having 
taught English, French, German, Italian, Latin, and 
Spanish in the Newark public schools, became the head 
of the Modern Language Department in the West Side 
High School of Newark, New Jersey, the Supervisor of 
Modern Languages of all public schools in Newark, and 
a consultant to the Newark Board of Education; and 
who has served as president of both the New Jersey 
Modern Language Teachers’ Association and The Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
ations and is thus forever connected with modern foreign 
language teaching in city, state, and nation; and 
“Whereas, William Milwitzky supplemented his educa- 
tion with studies in Berlin, Madrid, Naples, and Paris 
and his knowledge with extensive research for over fifty 
years in the dialects of the Jewish people driven from 
Spain in 1492, a research culminating in his book re- 
cently published by the Hispanic Institute of Columbia 
University entitled ‘A Comprehensive Study of Judeo- 
Spanish with Special Reference to 15th Century Span- 
ish,’ and thus extended his reputation beyond the 
boundaries of our country; and 

“Whereas, William Milwitzky contributed much to this 
organization as a genial, indefatigable, and prodigious 
worker: 

“Therefore Be It Resolved, that The National Federation 


of Modern Language Teachers Associations place in its 
records this tribute to William Milwitzky, whose death 
has been a great loss in the field of modern foreign 
language teaching, but whose memory will be a source 
of inspiration to those who will carry on the work in 
which he was so vitally interested.” 


4. Informal Report by President. The President, Fred L. 
Fehling, gave an informal report on his activities during the 
year, including attendance as official delegate of the 
Federation at the 1956 annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education held in Chicago. 

5. Informal Report by Secretary-Treasurer. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Henry Grattan Doyle, gave a brief informal 
report on his activities during the year. 

6. Financial Report by the Secretary-Treasurer. The 
Secretary-Treasurer’s annual financial report, as officially 
audited and certified correct by Councilor, Buchanan, 
Mitchell and Hayes, Certified Public Accountants, Wire 
Building, Washington, D.C., was then presented, covering 
the period December 15, 1955 to December 21, 1956. The 
report showed a balance in the Federation’s Checking 
Account at The American Security and Trust Company, 
Main Office, Washington, D.C., as of December 21, 1956, 
of $4,246.29, and in the Savings Account of $2,155.92. 
Both these figures were also certified as correct by the 
Auditor of The American Security and Trust Company, 
Vernon R. Dorman. Messrs. Councilor, Buchanan, Mitchell 
and Hayes also certified that they had inspected the Federa- 
tion’s United States Government Bonds, Series F, having 
a total value on maturity of $7,000.00, as kept in Safe 
Deposit Box No. 4026, Main Office, American Security 
and Trust Company. Receipts during the year amounted 
to $2,394.64, of which $2,222.10 represented the Federa- 
tion’s share of the surplus from 1955 operations of The 
Modern Language Journal. Disbursements amounted to 
$3,104.73, including travel to the Annual Meeting 
($867.02), dues to the American Council on Education 
($50.00), expense of Secretary’s Office, including the 
President’s expenses as delegate of the Federation to the 
ACE ($207.22), and the appropriation of $1,500.00 voted 
from Federation funds towards the expense of publishing 
the Fortieth Anniversary Issue of The Modern Language 
Journal (October, 1956). This special expense resulted in 
an excess of disbursements over receipts for the year of 
$710.09, which is reflected in the cash balance at December 
21, 1956 of $4,246.59, as compared with $4,956.68 at 
December 14, 1955. 

It was voted to accept the Secretary’s financial report as 

audited. 
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7. Informal Report by Managing Editor. The Managing 
Editor, Camillo P. Merlino, made a brief informal report 
on The Modern Language Journal, dealing especially with 
the Fortieth Anniversary Issue. 

8. Informal Report by Business Manager. The Business 
Manager, Stephen L. Pitcher, made an informal report, 
dealing especially with subscriptions to The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal (of which he presented his usual careful 
analysis) and ways and means of increasing the subscrip- 
tion list. 

9. Financial Report of the Business Manager. Mr. 
Pitcher then presented his official financial report of opera- 
tions of The Modern Language Journal for the year ending 
November 30, 1956, as officially audited and certified cor- 
rect by Joseph Dixon of the Accounting Department, 
Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., showing receipts of 
$19,511.84 for the year and disbursements of $13,641.80, 
leaving a balance on hand of $5,870.04 (exclusive of the 
$100.00 operating fund). 

It was voted to accept the audited report of the Business 
Manager, with the addition of a footnote concerning the 
Fortieth Anniversary Issue. 

10. Other Financial Actions. After discussion, and on 
motions duly made and seconded, it was voted (1) to au- 
thorize the expenditure of not more than $200.00 to cover 
the expense of printing and distributing flyers or clip 
sheets for the purpose of bringing the desirability of sub- 
scribing to the Journal to the attention of prospective 
subscribers; and (2) to authorize the Secretary-Treasurer 
to make a special payment of $10.00 to each delegate re- 
ceiving travel expenses (i.e., to all but the Secretary- 
Treasurer, who had no railroad or airline travel expense) 
to cover the additional day spent in Washington after the 
adjournment of the MLA and AAT meetings. These pay- 
ments were duly made as authorized. 

11. Discussion and Action on Proposed Revision of Con- 
stitution and Bylaws. It was moved, seconded, and passed, 
to take from the table the report of the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution and Bylaws of the Federation, 
which had been tabled at the 1955 meeting. The report of 
the Committee, with revisions, was presented by Harold 
Weigel, a member of the Committee. 

12. Before considering the report, Professor William N. 
Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an invited 
guest, was recognized to discuss his proposal, submitted on 
behalf of the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Modern Languages (of which he is chairman), that the 
Federation undertake the distribution of the annual report 
of the Northeast Conference. Following his presentation, 
and after discussion, on motion duly seconded and passed, 
it was voted: 


“To approve cooperation with the Northeast Conference 
on the basis of Professor Locke’s proposal, subject to the 
following conditions: 


(a) that the words ‘Distributed in cooperation with The 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations’ appear on the title-page of the report; 

(b) that a representative of the National Federation be 
added to the Executive Committee of the Confer- 
ence.” 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


13. The Executive Committee then gave thorough con- 
sideration to the revisions proposed by the Committee 
on Revision. After thorough discussion, the following 
changes in the Constitution were severally adopted: 

Article III. Members: Amend (a) (2), after “on the 
basis of,” by striking out the words “300 paying members 
(number subject to revision by Executive Committee)” 
and substituting the words “substantial support of The Na- 
tional Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associ- 
ations and The Modern Language Journal, as determined by 
the Executive Committee.” 

Article IIT (b): Revise to read as follows: 

“Affiliated association members may be admitted by the 
Executive Committee. They shall have all the privileges of 
the Federation except representation on the Executive 
Committee.” 

Article IiI (c): Insert correct current names of charter- 
member associations, as listed in the 1954 copy of the 
Constitution circulated by the Secretary. 

Article III (d): Replace date “(1954)” in the Constitu- 
tion circulated by the Secretary by the word “regular.” 

Article IV: Revise to read as follows: 

“Affiliated and additional regular (constituent) member 
associations may be admitted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Committee present at any 
regular meeting. The Executive Committee shall fix the 
basis of representation of such regular member associations.” 

Article V (b): Revise to read as follows: 

“The members of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected for four years, and shall serve until their respective 
successors have been elected and have qualified. Elections 
to fill vacancies due to resignation or other causes shall be 
for the unexpired term.” 

Article V (c): Delete (Substance of this section is in- 
serted in Article VI), and substitute the following: 

“The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive each year for the 
National Federation from the Business Manager the net 
surplus due the National Federation from the operations 
of The Modern Language Journal, after all expenses con- 
nected therewith, including the honoraria of the Managing 
Editor and the Business Manager, and Social Security 
taxes, have been paid.” 

Article V (h): Replace “man’s” by.“member’s” in the 
two instances in which it occurs. 

Article VI. Revise to read as follows: 

(First paragraph:) 

(a) The officers of the Executive Committee shall be a 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer, elected 
by the Executive Committee. They shall also serve as the 
officers of the National Federation. Their duties shall be 
those usually connected with their respective offices, and 
such other duties as may be assigned to them by the 
Executive Committee. They shall serve until the comple- 
tion of their respective terms and until their successors 
have been elected and have qualified. The Executive Com- 
mittee may also elect an Honorary President. 

(Second paragraph:) 

(b) The terms of the President and Vice-President shall 
be for one year. They shall not be eligible for immediate 
reelection to the same office. The term of the Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be for four years. The Vice-President shall 
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also be known as President-Elect and shall automatically 
succeed to the Presidency at the conclusion of his term as 
Vice-President. 

(Third paragraph:) 

(c) Persons not members of the Executive Committee 
shall be eligible for election as President, Vice-President, 
or Secretary-Treasurer. Persons so elected shall have all 
the rights and responsibilities of regular members of the 
Executive Committee, including the privilege of voting. 

(Fourth paragraph:) 

(d) Vacancies among the officers occurring as the result 
of resignation, incapacity to serve, or death shall be filled 
by the Executive Committee, either at a regular annual 
meeting or, in case of an emergency, by mail ballot. Persons 
so elected shall serve out the unexpired term of the officer 
replaced. 

Delete original (a) and (b) the remaining paragraphs of 
Article VI, as being more appropriate for Bylaws. 

The Executive Committee then voted to approve as a 
whole the changes in the Constitution recorded above, and 
to submit them to the regular (constituent) associations for 
their approval. (Approval by two-thirds of the constituent 
associations is necessary for final adoption of any amend- 
ment.) (Copies of the Constitution as brought up to date 
in 1954 by the Secretary, and of the complete Constitution 
with amendments as now adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee, are attached.) 

14. The Executive Committee then proceeded to con- 
sider the complete revision of thé Bylaws, as proposed by 
the Committee on Revision. After thorough consideration 
and discussion, and with certain amendments, duly ap- 
proved, it was voted to adopt the revised Bylaws as amended. 
A complete revised copy of the Bylaws is attached as part 
of these Minutes. Since the Bylaws govern the internal 
operations of the Executive Committee, and are not subject 
to ratification by the constituent associations, adoption by 
the Executive Committee of the Federation (also acting as 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation) is sufficient to 
give them full legal effect. They are therefore sent to each 
member of the Executive Committee for his or her infor- 
mation, but ot for submission to the association he or she 
represents for its approval, as in the case of changes in the 
Constitution. 


15. Under Article III (3), it was voted to fix the honorari- 
um of the Secretary-Treasurer for the fiscal year 1957 at 
$300. 

16. It was voted to thank the Committee on Expansion 
for its efforts, and to encourage its work for the develop- 
ment of affiliated associations. 

17. It was voted to hold the 1957 annual meeting of the 
Executive Committee in St. Louis, opening at 8 p.m. on the 
evening of December 28, 1957, and concluding by luncheon 
on December 30. 

18. The Business Manager, Mr. Pitcher, brought up the 
recurring problem of the storage of back numbers of The 
Modern Language Journal. It was voted to authorize him to 
set aside 50 to 75 sets, as nearly complete as possible, and 
to dispose of the rest, in his discretion, by gift or sale or if 
necessary by sale as waste paper. 

19. On motion by Mr. Merlino, it was voted to authorize 
the appointment by the President of a Committee to Nom- 
inate a Managing Editor to succeed Mr. Merlino on the 
expiration of his term of office (December 31, 1958). 

20. Mr. Hocking discussed the need for a joint place- 
ment office for modern foreign language teachers. 

21. On motion by Mr. Weigel, it was voted to authorize 
the President to appoint a committee to study the cer- 
tification of modern foreign language teachers. 

22. The Executive Committee then proceeded to the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. The following were 
unanimously elected: 

President: Fred L. Fehling 

Vice-President: Norma V. Fornaciari 

Secretary-Treasurer: Henry Grattan Doyle 

23. There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed at 3:30 p.m., the members having devoted them- 
selves to the consideration of Federation business since 
8:10 A.M., with necessary interruption for luncheon; but 
even during the luncheon discussion of items on the agenda 
continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry Grattan Doyle 
Secretary-Treasurer 


5500 33rd Street, N.W., 
Washington 15, D.C. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


If your subscription expired with the issue of May, 1957, please send your renewal 
NOW to the Business Manager, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri, or to the treasurer of your local member association, in order to 
insure continued delivery of your copies of the Journal. 
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Notes and News 


Future generations of teen-agers may speak a more 
sophisticated type of conversation, colored and punctuated 
by foreign phrases, if the present rate of teaching foreign 
language in elementary schools throughout the nation con- 
tinues. Last fall, according to a survey reported by the staff 
of the Modern Language Association of America, at least 
271,617 public elementary school children (kindergarten 
through grade 6) received foreign language instruction in 
1,977 schools. Another 156,700 children received this train- 
ing last year in Catholic elementary schools, according to 
a companion survey. The number is expected to increase 
this year and in 1958. 

In New York State, one of the pioneering institutions in 
this foreign language program is the State University 
Teachers College at Potsdam. In the campus school of the 
college Prof. Charles W. Snyder has been teaching students 
foreign language since 1948. The school’s expansion in this 
area of teaching is typical. The program began with 60 
students in 1948. This year more than 500 students will 
receive this type instruction. And the college recently an- 
nounced an extension of its foreign language program to an 
elementary school in Rye, N. Y. The Rye program will 
generally follow that program now in progress at the col- 
lege. 
4At the college the emphasis is placed on speaking (rather 
than writing) the language, and studying the culture of the 
people and country of the language. Every-day phrases are 
taught children in kindergarten through second grade. In 
the third, fourth and fifth grades the students are given 
lists of words to learn; and in these grades labels in French 
or Spanish are placed on objects such as chairs, windows, 
desks, pencils, etc. (This is the first writing of the foreign 
language seen by the students. By this time a firm begin- 
ning in reading and writing of English has been made.) The 
phrases learned in previous grades are reviewed continu- 
ously. In the sixth grade, children are speaking in sen- 
tences@The next year, students are able to carry on at least 
15-minute conversations on commonplace subjects and ac- 
tivities. Students in the eighth grade reach the point where 
they can read simple stories written in the language. 

The instruction in the earlier grades is carried on some- 
thing like this: A common phrase such as “thank you”’ is 
spoken by the instructor. It is repeated in unison six times 
by the class, which also watches closely the positions of the 
instructor’s mouth as he says the words. Then the class is 
asked “How many think you can say it correctly?” The 
volunteers then say the phrase individually and are cor- 
rected if necessary. Soon the entire class has the correct 
pronunciation. Another phrase such as “you’re welcome” 
is then introduced. Students then pass a pencil from one 
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to another repeating the appropriate phrases. This “doing 
while learning” is implemented whenever possible in the 
language instruction. 

The chief instructor visits, for 15-minute periods, 28 
classes in the campus school at least once each week 
throughout the school year, giving language lessons and in- 
struction to each class. He has assisting him six to eight 
elementary education students from his college foreign 
language classes. These assistants submit to him, for ap- 
proval and suggestions, lessons that they will also give the 
students. The regular classroom teachers continually re- 
view throughout the week the lessons learned at these brief 
sessions, even though they themselves do not speak the 
language fluently but learn at the same time their students 
do 
{rne reaction of the parents to this teaching has been 
predominantly favorable. {Many say that they wish they 
had been exposed to such a program earlier in school so that 
they might have become interested and taken a foreign 
language course in high school. 

Last year, for the first time at the college, French was 
taught to kindergarten sections. Prior to this, Spanish was 
the only language taught, and this to elementary grades 
only. Last November, on an experimental basis, Russian 
was introduced to a section of third graders. 

The interest displayed by the students while learning a 
foreign language, studying people and countries, and in- 
vestigating how children live in other lands by students of 
the campus school is a phenomenon equalled only by the 
children’s interest in comic books and TV programs. And 
few inhibitions are encountered in these students. Younger 
students, it was found, are not so concerned about facial 
contortions when learning to speak the language, and they 
learn more rapidly than their older counterparts. Some 
added benefits of the program are improved grammar and 
a better understanding of world peoples. Some small chil- 
dren, shy because of their ancestry, developed a pride in 
their hereditary background because a teacher tactfully 
brought out their knowledge of still another language. 

Speaking foreign languages by the children is fostered 
by standing instructions to address their classmates and 
instructors in a foreign tongue outside of class. This phase 
of the program is carried out particularly well by the 
students. 

“By 1964, probably 60 per cent of the elementary 
schools of the nation will be teaching some foreign lan- 
guage,” Prof. Snyder points out. 

The progress made since 1948, when only some 15 or 20 

ools throughout the nation (and these mostly in large 
cities such as Cleveland and Los Angeles) gave this type 
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of instruction, is impressive. And with the shortening of 
lines of communication and transportation that is tran- 
spiring, and the subsequent travel that will be occurring 
between the U.S. and other countries, the day will arrive 
when all elementary schools with the capable personnel 
must necessarily give foreign language education to their 
students. 


This will lead to the “new teen-ager,” who will, no 
doubt, intersperse his conversation with foreign phrases 
that will be the envy of even the most learned New Yorker 
Magazine reader. 

R. Hutcuison 

State University Teachers College 

Potsdam, New York 


Foreign Languages for Some or for All? 


Should foreign language in the public elementary schools 
be offered to every child? Idealistically such a program is 
not only a desirable addition to the elementary school cur- 
riculum, but some may also consider it an essential one in 
our modern world. The teaching of foreign languages to all 
the pupils in the lower grades would seem well worthwhile. 
But how practicable would this type of program be in most 
communities? There is danger in failing to be realistic about 
the place of the foreign language program in the elementary 
schools. From our experience in Lexington (Massachusetts) 
we have found that a community must face limitations that 
would indicate the advisability of a foreign language pro- 
gram at this level for a chosen group rather than for all the 
pupils. We suppose that many communities would have to 
contend with the same major problems. 

Now what are some of these problems and limitations? 
Let us consider first one most important to all concerned, 
the quality of the teaching. Well-qualified language teach- 
ers who are also capable of understanding and using pro- 
cedures essential to teaching the elementary school age 
group are yet difficult to find. In an article which appeared 
in the National Parent-Teacher, Dr. William R. Parker, 
former Executive Secretary of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, warned against letting the demand for 
foreign language teachers get far ahead of the supply. The 
result would probably be sub-standard instruction. It would 
seem wise, therefore, to limit the number of classes in pro- 
portion to the number of good teachers available. An at- 
tempt to expand the program too rapidly might cause very 
poor results. The program would then defeat its own pur- 
pose by becoming a loss and waste of time for all. 

It is important also to consider the attitude of admin- 
istrators and regular teachers toward this new addition to 
their curriculum, their problems and their teaching load. 
Language specialists who have contact with the elementary 
schools are faced with the problem of a program of studies 
that is already overcrowded. In spite of the modern theory 
that the school day is made up of related class activities in 
a flexible program, the majority of the elementary school ad- 
ministrators and teachers will agree that a definite amount 
of time must be allotted to the 3 R’s and the other essen- 
tials of the present day curriculum. It is no wonder then 
that principals, supervisors, and teachers shake their heads 
over the problem of finding time for something additional, 
especially for those children who are not quick learners. For 


that reason it appears preferable to limit the number who 
will take foreign language, and to pick those whose native 
ability and accomplishment in school show that they can 
spare the time to acquire this new skill. 

Another very practical limitation that faces many com- 
munities, notably the smaller ones, is the need to control 
the additional expense for a foreign language program. 
Making use of teachers already in the elementary school 
system is an excellent idea, provided that they have an 
adequate background as linguists. Fluency and a good pro- 
nunciation are essential. Since such teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools are at present rare, specialists must often 
be engaged to teach these classes. Hiring language special- 
ists on a large scale—if they are available—could result in 
considerable expense. Many communities might think this 
inadvisable, but would look favorably upon the gradual 
growth of the foreign language program. 

By realizing these limitations in our community and 
planning accordingly, we feel that the chance of survival of 
our foreign language program in the elementary school has 
been greatly increased. In addition, the quality of the offer- 
ing is in keeping with the other worthwhile programs in our 
school system. It is true that we have had to curb our en- 
thusiasm as teachers who see value in foreign languages for 
every child. Yet we have had the opportunity to further a 
good cause and plan to continue now that our program has 
been on a permanent basis for two years. A third grade 
French class is started every year in each elementary 
school. At present there are eighteen classes from grade 
three through six. Plans are being made for the continuation 
of the program through high school. These foreign language 
classes are kept on a voluntary and selective basis. Since the 
children chosen are all above average in ability, foreign 
language is considered a part of our enrichment program. 

There seems to be little doubt that a foreign language 
program is greatly needed in the public elementary schools. 
The success of this program must not be jeopardized by 
too rapid expansion and sub-standard teaching. Perhaps 
some day foreign languages can be made available success- 
fully to all children in all communities. Until then, let’s face 
our limitations and make it a well-planned, durable pro- 
gram that will benefit those to whom it is offered. 

EizaBetu H. Ratrt 

Lexington High School 

Lexington, Massachusetts 


The Tense of Indirect Discourse in German 


, The usual rule for determining the tense of the sub- 
junctive verb in German indirect discourse is capable of 


simplification. As now phrased, it requires the student to 
reconstruct the direct discourse and then to derive his tense 
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from the latter, thus: 


He said that he had seen it: He said, “I have seen it,” or, 
“T saw it,” or “I had seen it’: in any event present perfect 
or past perfect subjunctive (Prokosch past I or past II): 
therefore, Er sagte, dass er es gesehen habe hitte). 


The procedure based on this rule necessarily involves a 
body of exercises in which the student converts indirect into 
direct discourse, and vice versa, for no other purpose than 
to make possible the application of the rule. These exercises 
may be eliminated, and the students’ understanding facili- 
tated, by making the subjunctive tense directly relative to 
that of the introductory verb of speaking, thinking, and the 
like. This simplified rule, as illustrated by the following dia- 
gram, fails to account for present tense with future meaning, 
e.g., Er sagle, er gehe bald. However, this lack does not seem 
to be serious and is outweighed by the fact that the rule 


eliminates one mental step and enables the beginner im- 
mediately to translate any sentence of indirect discourse. 


Introductory Indirect Discourse 
Verb 


(defining point) (er werde gehen (future, “future I’”’). 

er wiirde gehen (present conditional, “fu- 
ture IT’). 

(both later than sagte) 


er gehe (present, “present I’). 
er ginge (past, “present IT”). 
(both simultaneous with sagte) 


Er sagte,‘ 


er sei gegangen (present perfect, “past I”), 
er ware gegangen (past perfect, “past II”). 
\(both earlier than sagte) 


Joun WINKELMAN 
University of Nebraska 


A Little French for Little People 


From a plane noticeably horizontal with the instructor’s 
desk come the rather stereotyped “Bonjour, ma Soeur” 
greetings of Saturday morning, for then, in their bright 
Marycrest classroom overlooking the Mississippi, begins 
the children’s French hour. 

One group at ten, one group at eleven rushes in from 
piano studio, ballet lesson, archery class, scout den, basket 
ball practice, or home TV, steeled and primed in varying 
degrees of aptitude and of application for sixty minutes of 
esoteric French activity. There is what might be considered 
excessive greeting and presentation and re-presentation of 
class members and chance guests, the formulation of sen- 
tences about the zoologie flash cards or other overture 
media, the making of apropos comments about the weather. 
Arithmetic problems tempered to the workers are always 
welcome. There is reviewing of old songs like Alouette and 
Que Dirai-Je? and venturing into new musical areas. 
Thanksgiving always sets the groups off naming foods and 
composing menus. The Christmas carols are annually sung 
through Advent and “laid on the shelf” at the New Year’s 
party at which the groups re-convene after the holidays, 
really under analysis only a glorified oral review with re- 
freshments and special guests (this year one from Paris) 
added. The Je Sais Lire workbooks are popular con- 
concomitants of the individual scrap book of pictures and 
words and sentences, the commercial recording with pauses 
for imitation and replies a little less so. There have been 
Easter egg hunts and cross word puzzles, and parents have 


come at semester’s end to view with the children films on 
family life in France and in French Canada. Home reading 
is assigned to the most eager and most advanced, but the 
hour is kept as far as possible for oral group activity. Eng- 
lish will intrude itself in comments from the student who 
has for the past few years been studying German sur place, 
from one recently (or perhaps remotely) pleasantly im- 
poverished at Antoine’s, from one whose mother just cannot 
get reconciled to all the neon lights on the Champs Elysées. 
These desires for extra communication can and have been 
channeled into rehearsals for Les Trois Ours, or Chaperon 
Rouge, or Hamelin. Defections occur each autumn, but 
pupils who continue manage to forget pleasingly little dur- 
ing the long vacation. 

Perhaps the four cities represented in our small classes 
may some day be able to put daily practice in a foreign 
language into their elementary school curriculum. Until 
then our college faculty hopes to be able to offer this modest 
weekly coup d’oeil to little people who can do their regular 
grade work and also acquire a perspective into another 
civilization reflected in the humid final “A samedi, ma 
soeur” which floats back to us from the water fountain be- 
tween the classroom and the main foyer, territory strictly 
adult except for the minute before and the minute after the 
children’s French hour. 

SIsTER Marie CLEMENTE 

Marycrest College 


Present-Day Literary Publications of Spain 


Literary publications in Spain have been the most ef- 
fective means of intellectual dissemination among the lit- 
erati since the latter part of the eighteenth century. At 
present there exist in Spain several hundred literary jour- 
nals, especially poetry periodicals published in the provinces 
of Spain. Periodical publications devoted to literary criti- 
cism, however, are at this moment at their lowest ebb. All 


Spanish periodicals, in general, carry a certain amount of 
literary information along with the general news. The 
scholarly and research journals in this country are well 
represented by well-known publications, such as Arbor, 
Revista de literatura, Clavilefio, the various Bulletins of the 
different academies, etc. Naturally most of the publica- 
tions on literary criticism are centered in Madrid. Outside 
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of the capital perhaps the two best literary journals are 
Revista de actualidades, artes y letras, and Destino, both pub- 
lished in Barcelona. 

Some of the more promising literary journals of the last 
few years have discontinued for one reason or another. 
Among these were Correo literario, of Madrid, Barcelona 
and more recently Buenos Aires; Fantasia, published be- 
tween 1944-1945 primarily by and for uninitiated authors; 
Ateneo, started by the Ateneo de Madrid in 1952 but dis- 
continued recently. 

The literary journal fnswa won an enviable reputation 
during its decade of pros}»erous and unwavering life, 1946- 
1956. Backed by the publishing firm of similar name, 
Insula was unaffected by financial problems and became 
the leading literary journal of Spain to which the most 
prominent writers, poets and critics contributed regularly. 
It ceased in February of 1956, but it is hoped that it will 
resume publication in the near future. 

At present there are being published here in Spain only 
two, perhaps three, literary journals that deserve special 
mention: Indice, Estafeta literaria, and Poesia espanola. 

Indice de artes y letras, begun in October 1945, is the 
oldest and best known of the present-day literary journals 
of Spain. It started as “Suplemento de El Bibliéfilo” put 
out by the publishing firm Clan. In August 1948 it became 
“Indice fotogr4fico y de las artes,” still under the original 
editorship of Federico Velilla. Five years later it was 
bought by Juan Ferndndez Figureoa, a writer turned 
businessman, with new headquarters, 55 General Mola, 
with no affiliation with any private or official organization. 
Editor Fernandez Figueroa proudly declares that he pur- 
chased only the title, for which he paid fifty thousand 
pesetas, borrowed from his mother-in-law! In the last few 
few years Indice has had its adverse fortune, yet its editor, 
a resourceful man who seems to overcome all obstacles, 
keeps his review going straight ahead. His objective: to 
serve the spiritual and intellectual needs of man by means 
of the printed letter and to create and foster the proper 
atmosphere for man’s understanding. 

Under the editorship of dynamic Fernandez Figueroa 
Indice has changed its format, increased its space and 
tripled the number of its subscribers, especially in Latin 
America and the United States. Each issue of Indice is 
devoted to letters; art and cinematography, but “extraor- 
dinary” numbers are published from time to time honor- 
ing some distinguished writer. This feature was begun in 
1954 with a special number, fully illustrated, on Baroja. 
With galley proofs at hand the government prohibited its 
sale and closed {ndice for a period of five months. Reason? 
The church alleged that Baroja was too unorthodox. 
(During his funeral, which I had the honor of witnessing, 
there were no high officials of the church present, only 
minor government representatives, all, including myself, 
trying to rub elbows with Ernest Hemingway!) Another 


Special Number devoted to Ortega y Gasset, upon his 
death, nearly cost Indice’s suspension. This number in- 
cluded articles on Einstein, Picasso, Mann and a poem on 
the last Spanish republic. Other special issues have honored 
Gémez de Ja Serna and Santayana, while others will feature 
Maeztu; Menéndez y Pelayo, Unamuno and Garcfa 
Morente. 

Among the contributors to [ndice there should be men- 
tioned Eusebio Garcia-Luengo, cuentista and novelist, 
prize winner of a “Juventud” award for short stories, Alvaro 
Fern4ndez Sud4rez, Manuel Villegas, Padre Ignacio Puig, 
Miguel Sanchez Mazas, Rafael Pérez Delgado, Julidn 
Izquierdo, Waldo Frank, Fernando Baena, Luis Trabazo, 
Antonio Manuel Campoy, and others. 

Estafeta literaria first appeared in 1949, lasted for one 
year and made its second appearance in April of 1956. In 
its second “época” Estafeta is acquiring a sound reputation, 
although it is still more of the head-line and sensational 
weekly. A distinguished critic here in Madrid remarked 
over a cup of coffee that “the diminutive of the title 
should be removed,” yet he agreed that it has to be read 
for literary information unavailable elsewhere. Estafeta 
literaria is an eight-page, newspaper type publication, 
illustrated, carries no paid advertisement and sells for only 
two pesetas. It specializes in feature articles of living au- 
thors or recently deceased; covers all literary information 
in the provinces, and has sections on art, music, expositions, 
best sellers, interviews, theater, movies, interesting anec- 
dotes or bits of useful literary information, and literary 
movements throughout the world. 

The staff of Estafeta literaria is composed of young men 
with far-reaching ideas, so advanced in fact that at times 
they are in conflict with powerful ideological forces here in 
Madrid. This partly explains the disappearance of some 
of these ephemeral journals. 

Poesia espanola is Spain’s poetry journal par excellence. 
It is the sole work of its distinguished editor, the poet 
José Garcia Nieto. Working with the usual obstacles that 
beset a specialized publication of small circulation Garcia 
Nieto and his assistants manage to publish regularly, each 
month, a well-edited, artistically-presented number in 
which a dozen or so poets have an avenue to publish the 
fruit of their efforts, for Poesta espafiola opens its pages to 
known as well as unknown poets. Even Juan Ramén 
Jiménez contributed material in three issues; his poem 
Espacio was first published in Poesta espafola. Aside from 
strictly unedited poetry this journal publishes studies on 
poetry, new movements, tendencies. Its folding margins, 
which Garcfa Nieto calls “bandas,” contain useful notes on 
poetry, comments, reviews of reviews and of poetry books. 
It is a journal that should be read by anyone interested in 
contemporary poetry. 

José SANcHEz 

University of Illinois (Chicago) 


* * * 


A language owes most of its vigor not to what it rejects but to what it can in- 


corporate within itself. 


—WOLFGANG GOETHE 
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Book Reviews 


ERNST, FREDERIC, AND LEvy, SyLv1A NARINS, 
Le francais, Conversation—Grammaire—Lec- 
ture. Book One. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1956, pp. xx+513+xli. $3.56. 


It is the stated aim of the authors of this text to “pro- 
duce a course which is above all practical, and which the 
teacher can teach with visible success.” In pursuing this 
aim, the authors have written a well-balanced book which 
draws much of its liveliness from the comparatively recent 
viva voce methods while at the same time conserving the 
solidity and organization inherent in the older “grammar” 
methods. 

Such a work could not have been produced without con- 
siderable originality, and this is apparent immediately in 
the organization of the book. The material is divided into 
20 “Lecons preliminaires” and 34 “Chapitres,” which the 
authors call the “core of the text.” It is the purpose of the 
preliminary lessons to furnish practice in pronunciation and 
in “automatically” correct grammatical usage. This latter 
is an engaging concept, and, as the authors present it, 
seems quite workable. Here the dialog method comes into 
full play. The first preliminary lesson has the heading: 
Comment vous appelez-vous?—Je m’appelle Jean. There 
follows a dialog consisting of variants of this theme, e.g., 
“Comment s’appelle-t-il?—II s’appelle Richard. Comment 
s’appelle-t-elle?—Elle s’appelle Marie.” If this method is 
properly followed by the teacher, it is reasonable to expect 
the pupil to know how to handle this construction by the 
end of the lesson. Each of the preliminary lessons is thus 
built around a single grammatical theme for which the 
characteristic speech patterns are meant to be used in 
dialog drill. In addition, there are simple exercises provid- 
ing for a variety of oral and written drill, none of which, 
we should add, are translation exercises; the authors evi- 
dently feeling that working directly with the French is of 
more value than the laborious processes of translation. 
There is also a generous sampling of simple poems and 
songs lending themselves to easy memorization. Every 
fifth lesson is followed by a “récapitulation,” a review 
lesson always presented in a concise and interesting form. 

Having mastered the wealth of basic patterns furnished 
in the preliminary lessons, the pupil is ready to begin the 
study of grammar. In the “Chapitres” he learns the gram- 
matical explanations for the constructions which he is 
already using with a certain degree of fluency. Each 
“‘Chapitre” emphasizes one important grammar point, and 
is organized to be covered in three class periods. The first 
day’s work is introduced by pronunciation drill, which 
usually consists of work on a single sound. There follows 
a “lecture,” usually in dialog form, with the grammatical 
elements to be treated in the lesson standing out in bold- 
faced type. A section of observations on the reading and a 
vocabulary of new words and expressions complete the 
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lesson for the first day. The second day is taken up with 
the study of the grammar proper. The grammar rules are 
presented mainly in conventional fashion, but with the 
rather unique feature of “on-the-spot practice drills,” 
short exercises after each grammatical topic for practice 
on that particular point of grammar. A section of ‘“‘Devoirs” 
concludes the lesson, providing a variety of exercises and 
drills of conventional type based on the grammar rules of 
the lesson. The work of the third day allows the student to 
put his French into action by means of (1) a dictation, (2) 
questions in French to be answered in French, (3) a com- 
position (English-French translation), and (4) by various 
“divertissements,” consisting mainly but not wholly of 
dramatizations and dialogs. Thus, each “Chapitre” forms 
a complete three-day unit of work. Each group of five 
“Chapitres” is followed by a review including a succinct 
grammar outline, a vocabulary, and grammar tests pre- 
pared for self-scoring. 

Besides the “lectures” of the basic text there are four 
longer reading selections arranged for convenient oral work 
by printing the reading text on the right hand page, while 
the opposite page carries accompanying questions in 
French. These four selections are: Max and Alex Fischer, 
“Les deux drapiers”; Pierre Mille, “Le cadeau”; Roger 
Régis, “Le numéro gagnant”’; and the medieval farce, “Le 
cuvier.” The volume concludes with appendices headed I. 
Pronunciation, II. Verbs, and III. Cardinal Numbers 
through 100. There is the usual end vocabulary, and a list 
of French “Prénoms,” which are always of interest to the 
high school pupil. 

In general, the book is of attractive appearance and 
arrangement, and this is further enhanced by the organiza- 
tion of the illustrations, there being six groups or “chapters” 
of excellent photographs, each group dealing with a single 
theme, e.g., “Paris”; “En route,” showing contrasting 
landscapes in various corners of France; ‘Costumes de 
province”; “Types francais”; “Ceux qui travaillent’”; and 
“La jeunesse s’amuse.” 

As a whole, this book is one which will appeal to more 
than one school of thought. The authors have included the 
sounder principles of both the oral and the grammar ap- 
proach, and have complemented both with features of 
their own invention. It is certainly a book to be seriously 
examined whenever new French texts are being considered 
for selection. 

Bruce H. MArnous 


University of Illinois 


Nouveau Petit Larousse Illustré. Paris: Libraire 
Larousse, c1952 [Sept. 1956], pp. 1791. 1565 
fr. 

It is always a pleasure to greet an old friend on a festive 
occasion, and this one is the fiftieth anniversary of the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


volume which first appeared in 1906, under the editorship 
of Claude Augé, as the Petit Larousse illusiré. 

There is, of course, no need to rehearse here the excellent 
features which for two generations have made the Petit 
Larousse an invaluable reference work, but discussion of 
this latest edition with respect to its predecessors is most 
pertinent. 

The anniversary edition is very well presented. A paper 
of superior quality is now used and the binding is stout. 
The rubrics are all new and the rest of the art work is 
attractive. The outward appearance—dust jacket, binding 
—is somewhat different from that of previous editions, but 
the general format and the number of pages remain the 
same. Whereas the edition immediately preceding carried 
the date 1956, here the title page is undated. The reverse 
has the same copyright date, 1952, as the recast edition 
which appeared on the occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of the Librairie Larousse. This detail has been puzzling to 
booksellers since the practice of most American desk dic- 
tionaries today is to change the copyright date frequently. 
It is therefore useful to note here that the latest edition of 
the Nouveau petit Larousse can be identified quickly and 
definitely by the color plate “Atome” (with an illustration 
of the “Nautilus”), which has been inserted opposite p. 80, 
or the color plate of an internal combustion engine opposite 
p. 656 (with a jet engine on the reverse, facing a panel of 
mollusks, of which the /imace alone seems to look across at 
the monster, if . . . sluggishly). 

The uniform general appearance of this standard dic- 
tionary in successive editions is somewhat deceptive and 
may lead many to the mistaken conclusion that, since they 
already have one Larousse (or several), there is no need to 
get another. The truth of the matter is quite different. The 
acquisition of the new edition is a must for all libraries and 
for all individuals actively working with French. 

Since 1906 the dictionary has been revised every year. 
In 1924 it was entirely recast, embellished with insert 
plates, and given its present title. Since the thorough re- 
vision of 1935, the next vintage year, increasing attention 
has been given to what has been established by usage. In 
other words, for twenty years at least Larousse has been 
a leading exponent of the spirit of modern scientific, de- 
scriptive lexicography. 

The Nouveau petit Larousse was recast in 1948, and 
again in 1952. Revisions now occur twice a year. Just as in 
working with English it is indispensable to use an un- 
abridged dictionary—e.g., NID—in French one must rely 
for important matters on the Larousse du XXe siecle (1928- 
1933, with Supplément, 1953), but a current desk-size 
dictionary is absolutely necessary. The present edition 
contains, as far as I have been able to determine, well over 
200 entries not found in its immediate predecessor. Of 
these some were recorded in the 1953 Supplément: baratin, 
disquaire, mach. Others are brand-new: clignotant, s.m., 
grisbi, pétanque, visionneuse. Given the rate of revision, 
even a Petit Larousse published since World War II may 
have hundreds of gaps. 

By the very nature of things, the additions are of the 
Same genera] sort as the entries which compose the Supplé- 
ment and give it its special flavor. They show what has 
happened to the French language, and many point up, 
Painfully, the changes in our brave new world: aéromodél- 
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isme, automation, bidonville, delco, exhibitionnisme, fellaga, 
libido, microfilm, photo-robot, radio-isotope, snorchel, sur- 
multiplié. In this connection, everyone is urged not to dis- 
card older editions: these volumes, like old mail-order 
catalogues, are documents of real social importance, and 
they have the same nostalgic charm. 

New words often have a strong impact on conservative 
people. Here the obvious, and understandable, reaction is 
to throw up one’s hands at the invasion of French by 
English. Most, but not all, of the English words which are 
now given keys to the city are recent. The man on the street 
would not have understood them a few years ago, whereas 
now he uses many of them, usually with a marked attempt 
to pronounce them d@ /’anglaise, which has certainly not 
been in the French tradition except among those motivated 
by snobisme. Joker, however, is by no means new, any 
more than business, which goes back at least a generation :— 
even in the amusing phrase bath business, which means 
nearly the opposite of what will come to an American’s 
mind. So also station-service has existed for some time; its 
inclusion now seems to reflect the presence of American, 
or American-style, installations which today dot the land- 
scape—for the moment rather ironically. Surprise-party at 
last is in, possibly through the intercession of St. Catherine 
but milk-bar is still out in the cold. 

A few more may be served up here as appetizers—or 
canapés!—without any attempt to sort them out: bad 
lands, best-seller, cash, check-list, cinérama, cut-back, digest, 
drop-goal, feeder, hold-up, pin-up, pressuriser, stock-car, 
strip-tease (cp. Time’s mock Gallic siripteuse), and western. 
In some cases a knowledge of English is a disadvantage: 
catcheur, clinker, rotary, starter, travelling (whence the title 
of Marcel Aymé’s Travelingue, 1941). It should further be 
noted that, beyond new entries, new meanings have been 
furnished in entries occurring in earlier editions. Thus 
fuseau now includes “peg-top trousers,” currently popular 
with the younger set, and esthéticien now embraces the 
ugly esthéticienne, or “beautician.” 

It is a pleasure to report that the Nouveau petit Larousse, 
at the same time that realistically it has opened its doors to 
all sorts of newcomers, has maintained the high quality of 
its definitions. Réaction en chaine, for example, is a model of 
la clarté francaise. 

American desk dictionaries, which in recent years have 
become so good, have much to learn from the section Arts, 
Letters, Sciences (which even has Khrouchtchev and 
Nasser), but it is a pity, on the other hand, that neither 
here nor in the main vocabulary is sufficient help given in 
pronunciation. 

We live in an age infatuated with acronyms, or sigles, 
and to most of us they are often obscure. For example, the 
C.A.P.E.S. (Certificat d’aptitude au professorat de 
Enseignement public du second degré) is a recent (1 April 
1950) but important stage between the licence and the 
agrégation. It is to be hoped that the next edition will ex- 
plain some of these baffling abbreviations. 

We salute Larousse for another job well done. To the 
reader we propose a little brain teaser: How can so much 
have been added without changing the pagination? 

FREDERIC ARNOLD 

State Teachers College 

Platisburgh, N.Y. 
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CoLMAN, CHARLES W., Boyp G. CARTER, AND 
DenisE Norpon, French for Children, A 
Manual for Teachers and Parents. Lincoln 
(Nebraska): Johnsen Publishing Co., 1955. 
Pp. 61. $1.25. 


This modest volume, obviously the result of much 
thought and careful experimentation is a treasure-trove for 
teachers or parents seeking to introduce children to French. 
The book is so unpretentious in format, so lacking in the 
trappings currently expected of textbooks as to disarm 
the uninitiated. Examination of a few pages will, however, 
reveal the wisdom and practicality behind each lesson. The 
vocabulary is eminently usable and suitably tailored to the 
needs of children. The brightly written ‘Comments” 
which precede each unit, present in their ensemble as com- 
prehensive and sensible a course in teaching methods as 
one could find. An appreciation of child psychology, plus 
numerous suggestions for enlivening and simplifying the 
classroom procedures virtually insure success for any inter- 
ested tyro. 

Extraordinary results are not promised. One achieves in 
some fourteen lessons about what might be expected, 
namely the acquisition of a reasonable child’s vocabulary, 
unconsciously the recognition of certain basic grammatical 
principles—though grammar as such is expressly eschewed 
—a number of songs and games. If this knowledge serves 
merely to break through the insularity of the young and 
suggest another civilization and other ways of expression 
it will have accomplished much. Actually for many young- 
sters it will afford a helpful introduction to further study 
of the language and almost certainly insure a better pro- 
nunciation. 

As the authors urge, the use of records and tapes may 
well supplement this booklet. Similarly, resourceful parents 
and teachers will be well advised to turn to the amusing 
adventures of Babar, to the fairy stores of Perrault, and to 
Les Petits Livres d’Or for charming and simple outside 
reading. 

GrrrorD P, ORWEN 

Washington, D.C. 


Davis, ER1KA W., HAWKES, JAMES M., LOEWEN- 
BERG, Ernst L., AND MCCLAIN, WILLIAM H. 
Deutsch. A Split Level Approach. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1957, pp. xvi 
+191-+lxii. Illustrated. $4.50. 


As the title indicates, a new principle of organization has 
been employed in this first-year German Reading Grammar. 
The first 11 lessons, forming the “core” grammar, contain 
basic vocabulary and elementary grammar which are ex- 
panded and elaborated in the second (higher level) system- 
atic part of the book. The purpose of this split is to ad- 
vance the student rapidly to the point where he has the 
basic tools for elementary reading. As the book offers only 
a limited amount of reading, the use of readers in conjunc- 
tion with it is envisaged by the authors. 

In the first part, in line with the emphasis on essentials, 
grammatical terminology is reduced to a minimum and 
modified to make it more meaningful for those students not 
brought up on Latin grammar. This latter'aspect is true of 
the whole book; confusing nomenclature such as apparent 
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passive, adverbial conjunctions etc. is avoided, the imper- 
fect and present perfect tenses are more appropriately 
called narrative and conversational past. These examples, 
taken at random, indicate the thoroughly practical ap- 
proach of the authors. This is evidenced further in frequent 
minor departures from traditional arrangements, as for 
instance the sequence of cases which are here arranged in 
the order nominative, accusative, dative, genitive, thereby 
stressing the regular features of declension; or in names 
and order of the genders, i.e. die-, das-, der-nouns. The 
brevity and succinctness of the “core” grammar can be 
gauged from the treatment of the relative pronoun which is 
presented in five sentences referring only to the use of die, 
das, der, the new endings, the agreement with the ante- 
cedent, and the word order. The basic grammatical ele- 
ments given in the “‘core’’ part are the present tense of all 
verbs, the declensions, the use of cases, the prepositions, 
pronouns, prefixes, and word order. The short accompany- 
ing Leseiibungen deal with everyday situations. The text of 
the first 3 lessons is a little jumbled; a clear separation of the 
unconnected sentences or paragraphs from the connected 
ones would have been better. 

A 23-page tabular section of “grammatical forms” 
printed on yellow paper so as to be easily located, is in- 
serted between the first and second parts. In this summary 
irregular forms and endings are printed in red ink, while 
regular forms and stems are enclosed in boxes. This section 
provides the student with a strategically placed reference 
section valuable for both parts of the book. 

Of the 17 lessons of the second part, 14 deal systemati- 
cally and comprehensively with grammar, while the last 3 
offer broad review exercises. The reading material pre- 
sents various facets of German civilization of the past and 
the present. This cultural emphasis is further strengthened 
by 32 pages of excellent illustrations. It seems, however, 
debatable, whether one should accent so strongly the 
romantic side of Germany, its quaintness and “‘old world” 
charm. Perhaps some pictures of Germany’s fine new archi- 
tecture or of typical landscapes could be substituted in a 
later edition. 

In all other respects the book is refreshingly modern, 
without going to extremes, and pedagogically up to date. 
It proceeds consistently from easy to difficult subject 
matter, from regular to irregular features, from similarities 
to dissimilarities. The following points deserve to be men- 
tioned as characteristic and particularly successful. 

1) In the “core” part, the grammar is explained in a 
column parallel with the text, thus facilitating co- 
ordination of reading and new grammar. 

2) Particles and colloquial expressions are used from the 
very beginning. 

3) Word formation, so often neglected, is emphasized 
throughout the book. 

4) ——— rules are simply and concisely formu- 
ated. 

5) A well prepared index with cross references will be of 
great benefit to students. 

6) The book is very attractive in its physical appear- 
ance, the pages are well arranged and iibersichtlich 
due to skillful use of different types of print. Antiqua 
is used in the “core” part and for all grammar and 
exercises. 

8) The book is carefully edited. 


The book impresses by its clarity, versatility and com- 
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pactness, as well as by its pedagogical soundness. Although 
designed as a Reading Grammar, it contains enough con- 
versational material to make its use practical in courses 
stressing the oral work. 
WERNER HOLLMANN 
Princeton University 


FayER, MiscHA H., PRESSMAN, ARON, AND 
PRESSMAN, ANASTASIA FEODOROVA, Simpli- 
fied Russian Grammar. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1957. pp. xvi+408. 


Elementary Russian grammars aimed specifically at the 
American student became available only after World War 
II. Prior to that time few grammars in English existed, 
and those that did were either too difficult for beginners or 
were hopelessly outdated. One of the standard textbooks 
had been Bondar’s Simplified Russian Method (first pub- 
lished in England in 1911 and intended as a handbook for 
those engaged in commerce with Russia). The volume 
under review is actually a new edition of Bondar’s Simpli- 
fied Russian Method, 7th ed., 1948, which had been com- 
pletely rewritten by the present authors and which was a 
new grammar, although for trade purposes the publisher 
decided to retain the old title. 

On the basis of practical classroom experience and sug- 
gestions made by colleagues, the authors have revised the 
earlier text somewhat. The pagination remains the same 
since revisions are generally limited to no more than two or 
three lines per page. The number of lessons was increased 
from 36 to 40 by dividing four early lessons (1, 2, 5 & 7) into 
two parts each. Revisions may be classified under the fol- 
lowing categories: 

1) Correction of misprints and obvious errors in accentu- 
ation, the designation of conjugations, and cases. For ex- 
ample, zajti (155) and pokazat’ (157) had originally been 
designated as Second Conjugation verbs. In the example 
igrat’ na skripke (73), the word skripke had been identified 
as being in the instrumental rather than the prepositional 
case. 

2) Clarification of ambiguities in reading exercises by 
changing word order or removing redundant material. For 
the sentence, “She could not hold the paper with her hand 
when she was writing” (97), the phrase, “with her hand,” 
is deleted. 

3) Bringing factual material up to date and replacing 
some of the supplementary materials. This is particularly 
true of the lesson dealing with numbers (233) in which 
some facts and figures about Moscow itself, school enroll- 
ments, cultural establishments, and the length of the sub- 
way are discussed. In the section “Materialy dlja chtenija” 
(308), a selection from Pravda for 1943 entitled “Pobeda 
sojuznikov v Tunise’” is replaced by short notices from 
Pravda and Izvestija for June 1956 dealing with the appear- 
ance of the Soviet ballet troupe in Paris, performances of 
the Moscow Art Theatre in Belgrade, and the International 
Conference of Nuclear Scientists in Geneva. The selection 
of songs (309-314) is also somewhat better now, and will 
appeal to a much more diversified group. “Ot kraja i do 
kraja,” “Pesnja o rodine,” and “Moskva” have been re- 
Placed by “Sten’ka Razin,” “Pesnja o kapitane,” and 
“Odinokaja garmon’.? 


4) Inclusion of additional examples to illustrate points 
of grammar that are particularly troublesome for the 
American student, but which had not been treated in suffi- 
cient detail in the earlier edition. These are by far the 
most important additions even though they are generally 
limited to only two or three lines of text on any one page. 
More than twenty such additions have been noted. For 
example, although the authors discuss the use of K & the 
dative with intransitive verbs to indicate motion towards a 
person or thing, and even provide exmples, the addition of 
an example with K & dative, and V & accusative clarifies 
the point even further. “Ja idu k reke,” as opposed to 
“Sa idu v rekw” (54). In much the same way, the difference 
between everybody and everything is succinctly expressed 
in the example, “My vse vsjo znaem’”’ (66). 

In the table of verbs of motion (155), the verbs 
ot’ ezzhat? and ot” ekhat’ are now included. They had been 
omitted in the first edition even though otkhodit’ and otojti 
had been included. The table is further corrected to indicate 
that zakhodit’ can be followed by V & the accusative, as 
well as by K & the dative. More emphasis is given to the 
rule that es/i can never be used in the sense of “whether” 
(198), a point particularly troublesome for the American 
student. The student is also told that animals pluralized by 
the use of dva, tri, chetyre and its compounds may be 
treated as inanimate (231), and that nouns used only in the 
plural require collective numerals in the nominative and 
accusative cases, but that it is more usual to use the cardinal 
numbers in the other cases (237). Helpful footnotes indicate 
that one uses the perfective imperative with the verb 
zaby?’ to express warning (143), or that the verb ii is used 
for trains. On the whole the additional examples, footnotes 
and explanations are most welcome and will help clarify 
grammar for the student and save time for the teacher. 

However, a number of elements which required revision 
or additional clarification were not changed by the authors. 
In the pronunciation table (12) only two sound values are 
given for the letter O, stressed and unstressed, with no 
indication of the difference between its pronunciation in 
the pre-tonic position, and all other positions. This is some- 
what surprising in view of the meticulous manner in which 
other vowels and consonants are treated. Some confusion 
is certain to arise in the discussion of impersonal construc- 
tions with nuzhen (81), or impersonal constructions such as 
emu kholodno (114) mne kholodno (200). It is stated that 
the subject is in the dative case, without making it abso- 
lutely clear that the subject of the English sentence is put 
in the dative case in the Russian sentence, and that the 
Russian sentence follows its own logical pattern with a sub- 
ject (understood) in the nominative case. 

Not all of the misprints and minor errors were cor- 
rected by the authors, and in one or two instances dis- 
crepancies occur when the revision is not sufficiently 
thorough. The verb provodit’ (172) is still listed as a first 
conjugation verb. In the early lessons where the word 
instruktor was removed from the vocabulary and replaced 
by uchitel’ or professor (61), instruktor does appear in the 
Voprosy at the end of the lesson (68). It is also included in 
the general vocabulary at the end of the book. 

On the whole, Simplified Russian Grammar covers basic 
material quite thoroughly. The gradual approach in the 
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first lessons gives the student time to concentrate on the 
alphabet, pronunciation, and the script. The authors, how- 
ever, do not indicate the number of classroom hours re- 
quired for adequate coverage of the material. Like most 
elementary grammars at present, the text is too long for 
adequate coverage in a two-semester course meeting three 
hours per week. Although shortcuts can be taken by 
omitting some of the exercises, of which there are a variety 
—the greatest obstacle for the student who is expected to 
cover all but the last two or three lessons in a normal two- 
semester course, is the vocabulary. A more limited vocabu- 
lary of 800 words rather than 1,100 would permit more 
time for an overall view of Russian grammar in the first 
year and a more active knowledge of a more limited vo- 
cabulary. 

The revisions undertaken by the authors have been rela- 
tively minor in character, and have not taken into consider- 
ation such recent publications as Harry Josselson’s The 
Russian Word Count, Wayne University Press (1953), in 
planning the material to be emphasized. Other word 
counts are being made at the present time, and when the 
results are known and are correlated, it will be imperative 
that grammars be written with these findings in mind, and 
that an attempt be made to standardize achievement levels 
in Russian at least on the elementary and intermediate 
levels. 

In the meantime, Simplified Russian Grammar will 
serve an important cause. It is one of the few grammars 
that has withstood the test of time and use in the classroom, 
and in its improved edition will continue to do so more 
effectively. The extremely useful Workbook in Russian by 
Joseph E. Harsky will be available in revised form, to 
accompany the present text. 

Leon I. Twaroc 
Boston University 


Turk, LAUREL HERBERT, Foundation Course in 
Spanish, Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1957, 445 p. 


Foundation Course in Spanish is a happy combination of 
the conversational, cultural and grammatical approaches 
for beginning students in junior college or college. Although 
the book seems to be designed to facilitate a practical ap- 
proach to Spanish, the literary aspect is included. “Through- 
out the text emphasis is placed on a practical vocabulary 
and oral use of the language.” 

This book consists of two preliminary lessons on pro- 
nunciation followed by twenty-five regular ones, contain- 
ing a passage or dialogue, vocabulary and idiom list, gram- 
mar section, questions and exercises. After every fifth 
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To expect the educated citizens of other lands to learn English without our troubling 


lesson there is a short review with conversation such as 
“En el café,” “En la Carretera Panamericana,” etc. In 
addition, there are twenty reading selections; a section on 
letter writing; three appendices, which include Spanish 
songs, a list of classroom expressions, and verb conjuga- 
tions; and a vocabulary at the end. 

In the two preliminary lessons, pronunciation is treated 
quite adequately for a beginning text; however, the remarks 
on intonation are too general and can be misleading. The 
first five lessons review pronunciation, for the author feels 
that drill is essential in the first few weeks of study, when 
speech habits are formed. 

Short passages or dialogues illustrate the grammar and 
usage treated in each lesson. After the first few selections, 
the dialogues become progressively more natural. In addi- 
tion to questions in Spanish based on the selections, some 
chapters include personal questions directed to the student. 
In the Grammatical Usage section, examples are given 
before the explanations to encourage students to make de- 
ductions on their own initiative. Especially important 
points of grammar are set off on a grey background. Varied 
exercises offer drill in grammatical usage and aim at the 
development of fluency in independent use of the language. 

After Lesson Six and each succeeding lesson, twenty 
“Lecturas,” amply illustrated with photographs and maps, 
splendidly present cultural background material: geog- 
raphy, history, tradition, Spanish influences in America, a 
brief résumé of the contribution of Spain and Latin America 
to world literature, art, and music. While there are a few 
short quotations from great writers, more could be in- 
cluded. 

The organization of the text is clear, with logical presen- 
tations of basic principles. Noteworthy are the treatments 
of: ser and estar, command forms, the subjunctive mood, 
the position of object pronouns, the uses of por and para. 
An attempt is made to keep rules as simple as possible. 
When a very general rule is given, the author mentions that 
exceptions exist, or that exceptions will be treated later in 
the text. This avoids misunderstandings. For instance, 
when ser is presented on pages 37 and 38, mention is made 
of another verb meaning “to be” which will be given in a 
later lesson. 

Mr. Turk insists on using Je as the preferred direct ob- 
ject masculine pronoun. Although he does state that /o also 
has this function, he does not use it. (See Hayward Kenis- 
ton, A Spanish Syntax List, 7.131) 

Foundation Course in Spanish is a good textbook for the 
beginner. I would be glad to use it in my classes. 

TERESE KLINGER 
The University of Chicago 


to acquaint ourselves with some foreign tongue is the sort of effrontery which is ruining 
America’s reputation and influence abroad. Moreover, even a rudimentary study of a 
second language greatly clarifies the thinking process by giving an understanding of the 
distinction between things and word-symbols with which we label things. Both in terms 
of the world we live in and of personal development, nothing is more important than 
the learning of language. 


—Lynn WHITE, JR. 
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Language 
Readers 


FRENCH 
Ecrivains Frangais d'Aujourd'hui 
Bourbousson 


Six short stories, extracts from three 
novels, and two plays 
Intermediate 


Belles Lectures Frangaises 

Croteau Selvi 
Sketches, short stories, dialogues, and 
poems by modern and contemporary 


authors 
Intermediate 


Premiéres Lectures Culturelles 
Lectures Littéraires Graduées 
Croteau Selvi 
Varied selections that are both intel- 
lectually enriching and linguistically 


simple 
Elementary 


France: Silhouettes et Croquis 
Healy - Faucher 


Forty selections from both classical 


and contemporary prose, poetry, and 
drama 
Intermediate 


Souvenirs de la France 
Keating - Eldridge 


Thirty-five amusing stories about an 
American university student in France 
Elementary-Intermediate 


SPANISH 
Teatro f&cil 


Woempner Jones 
Seven delightful plays representative 
of both Spanish and South American 


drama 
Elementary 


Cuentos del mundo hisp&nico 
Osborne 
Twelve short stories by ten outstand- 


ing Spanish and South American 


writers 
Intermediate 


Historias de don Quijote 


Basadas en la inmortal obra de Cervantes 
Abreu Gémez + Flores 
An originally written version of 


thirty-two episodes from the great 


classic 
Elementary 


GERMAN 


Cultural Graded Readers 

Goedsche Glaettli - Neuse Zorb Seiferth 
Reading material that is informative, 
adult, and stimulating 


German Series: Elementary 
Book I: Sutter 
Book II: Steuben 
Book III: Carl Schurz 
IV: Einstein 
Book V: Kleinstadt in Amerika 


Altemate German Series: Elementary 


Book I: Schweitzer 
Book II: Thomas Mann 
Book III: Heine 


German Series: Intermediate 


Book VI: Deutschland— 
Land und Sprache 
an eit un genwart 
Book VILL: Deutschland—Leben 


Unruhige Nacht 
Peebles 


Albrecht Goes’s moving novel pre- 
sented in its original form 
Intermediate 


Drei Kameraden 

Peebles 
The appealing love story by Erich 
Maria Remarque, edited for classroom 


use 
Intermediate 


Drei Erzahlungen von Hermann Hesse 
Peebles 
Three charming love stories with 


Intermediate 


Drei Zeitgendssische Erzahler 
Hill 


Recent selections representing Leon- 
hard Frank, Bruno Frank, and Her- 


mann Kesten 
Intermediate 


Das Unvergangliche 

Pflueger - Moore 
Stories by Ernst Glaeser, Wilhelm 
Schafer, Werner Bergengruen, and 


Hans Carossa 
Intermediate 


German Readings in Science 
For Intermediate Students 
Van de Luyster 


Twenty selections taken from repu- 
— works in important scientific 
elds 


55 Fifth Avenve, New York 3, New York 


Please mention Tux Moprern LancuacE JournaL when writing to advertisers 


EGE 
American Book Company 


with Cassell’s Dictionaries ! 


Librarians and teachers, students, writers, and 
researchers all praise Cassell’s revised diction- 


the RIGHT word 
the RIGHT meaning 
the RIGHT pronunciation 


FRENCH-GERMAN- LATIN. 


CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 


(French-English, English-French) 


Edited by Ernest A. BAKER; Direc- 
tor of the University of London 
School of Librarianship 


The more than 72,000 French en- 
tries which this dictionary contains 
include words used in ordinary 
speech and the best modern writ- 
ings, as well as words and phrases 
found in the French classics. In 
this revision many new words are 
added—the letter “A” alone shows 
an increase of more than 2,000 
words. 1308 pages, more than 
72,000 French entries, more than 
55,000 English entries, $5.00 plain, 
$5.75 with thumb index. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 
(German-English, English-German) 


By Breut, late Shroeder Pro- 
fessor of German in the University 
of Cambridge. Revised and En- 
larged by J. Heron Lepper, B.A., 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Ru- 
dolph Kottenhahn (Heidelberg) 


Literary, scientific, and technical 
German entries, defined in Ameri- 
can and English phrasing, make 
this revised dictionary thoroughly 
useful for the student. More than 
87,000 German entries, more than 
43,000 English entries, with a 
phonetic key to pronunciation of 
German, cover a large part of re- 
cent German etymological devel- 
opment. $5.00 plain, $5.75 with 
thumb index. 


aries for their high vocabulary content—fullness 
of definition—and phonetic key to pronuncia- 
tion. Combine all these features with the handy 
size (534” x 8”) and attractive appearance, and 
you can readily see why Cassell’s French, Ger- 
man, and Latin dictionaries are first choice. 


CASSELL’S LATIN 
DICTIONARY 


(Latin-English, English-Latin) 


Revised by J. R. V. Marchant and 
Joseph F. Charles 


This is a dictionary of classical 
Latin. In this edition many 
archaic, or post-Augustan, words 
have been omitted. The constant 
aim has been to illustrate con- 
struction and usage by introduc- 
ing a greater and greater number 
of quotations. Historical and geo- 
graphical entries have been greatly 
increased. Etymologies have been 
added. 941 pages, more than 
28,000 Latin entries, more than 
17,000 English entries, $5.00 plain, 
$5.75 with thumb index. 


Order these fine Dictionaries Today 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 E. 24 St., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please mention Tue Mopern Lancuace JournaL when writing to advertisers 
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Announcing 


“MODERN FRENCH BY SOUND” 


On RCA Victor Records 


= Here’s an entirely new album of modern, contemporary French, 
designed to give the student a comprehensive foundation in pronunciation, and 
a genuine aural understanding of practical, everyday, conversational French: 


= The recordings were made by Prof. and Mrs. Henri Peyre of Yale 
University. These well-known lecturers afford the student authentic models for 
French as it is actually spoken, with careful attention to intonation and rhythm: 


= The textbook which accompanies the album has been written by 
Prof. Jean Boorsch, also of Yale University. It provides, in twenty progressive 
lessons, a thorough guide to the language—its construction, idioms, funda: 
mental grammar, and phonetics. 


="'Modern French By Sound” is not merely a revision of the former 
RCA Victor ‘French By Sound” course used by thousands of schools in the 
past years. It isa completely new course planned to meet today’s curriculum; 
and is based on the most modern teaching concepts. It is available at all three 
speeds (33/3, 45 and 78), through local RCA Victor record dealers: 


“MODERN 
FRENCH 
BY SOUND” 


33% RPM, ALBUM LE-6200—$8.50 
45 RPM, ALBUM EEE-6200—$8.50 
78 RPM, ALBUM E-6200—$8.50 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE ONE COPY OF TEXTBOOK 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N.J. 


® 


Please mention Tux Moprrn LancuacE Journat when writing to advertisers 
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NOUVEAU LAROUSSE CLASSIQUE 


Incomparable instrument de travail pour les étudiants, ce dictionnaire leur indique, 
a la suite du sens moderne des mots, le sens dans lequel ils étaient employés aux 
XVIlIe et XVIIIe siécles, permettant ainsi une meilleure compréhension des 
auteurs classiques 


Un volume relié (5144"x 8”), 1290 pages, 56,000 mots, 53 tableaux historiques, 153 planches 
en noir groupant 3,000 sujets, 44 hors-texte et 63 cartes en noir et en couleurs 


DICTIONNAIRE DES LOCUTIONS FRANCAISES 


par Maurice Rat, agrégé de [’Université, président de la Société des Amis de 
Montaigne 
Un inventaire complet des gallicismes et des mots d’auteur entrés dans la langue, 


avec le sens exact et l’origine des locutions, ainsi que de nombreux exemples tirés 
des meilleurs écrivains. 


Un volume relié (516"x 8”), 448 pages, deux index alphabétiques (par mots et par noms 
d’ auteurs cités) 


FROM YOUR USUAL BOOKSELLER OR LAROUSSE, 114 BD. RASPAIL, PARIS 6 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Journal of the Modern 
Language Association 


Published as the organ of the Modern Language 
Association and intended both for teachers and for the 
general public, Modern Languages aims to provide, 
over the course of years, a scholarly conspectus not 
of linguistic pedagogy alone but also of the civiliza- 
tion of the chief countries of Europe and of Latin 
America, under such headings as Literature, Art, 
the Press, the Theatre, the Cinema and Broadcasting. 


Modern Languages at present appears four times 
a year, in March, June, September and December. 
The price for a single number is 55. (5s 3d postpaid). 
Annual subscription (4 issues) £1-1-0. Address 
subscriptions and inquiries to the Hon. Secretary, 
Modern Language Association, 2, Manchester Square, 
London, W. 1. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should 
be addressed to the Editor, Modern Languages, at 
the same address. 


SYMPOSIUM 


A Journal Devoted to Modern Foreign 
Languages and Literatures 


Literary History 
Comparative Literature 
History of Literary Ideas 
Literature and Society 
Literature and Science 
Philology 

Original Literary Essays 
Trends in Recent Literature 
Notes 

Reviews and Appraisals 


Published twice yearly by the Department of 
Romance Languages of Syracuse University 
with the cooperation of the Centro de Estudios 
Hispanicos and a distinguished board of As- 
sociate Editors. 
$3.00 per year $2.00 per issue 
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D. W. McPheeters, Review Editor 
Winthrop H. Rice, Business Manager 
Address: 302 Hall of Languages 
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What's the Story on Language Laboratories? 


MONITOR, E-3 series, 2-channel tape recorder—the most widely ac- 
cepted, the most flexible yet simple recording instrument ever 
designed for the Language Laboratory.* | 


MONITORET, E-4 series,—designed in operability and price for the 
very large language laboratory installation. 


Write for... 


. Specifications and prices for these instruments and for general 
laboratory accessories 


. Plan for trade-in of obsolescent laboratory equipment 


. Direct factory service list—plans, layout, delivery, installation, 
check-out, instruction in operation and maintenance—all free to 
domestic users 


. Laboratory amortization plan for private schools 


. Free demonstration service for you to test our equipment on your 
home ground 


. Re-cap of ETL “binaural” laboratories in twenty six countries 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES, INC. 
1818 M STREET, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 

REpublic 7-7646 


* Please capitalize Language Laboratory when you write the term. It deserves it! 
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A precise, modern, one-semester book for beginners 


ELEMENTS GERMAN 


Christian Schuster . . . university 


This sparkling, new, one-semester text consists of twenty-five lessons, prefaced by a brief 
and very practical introduction to pronunciation. It is obviously, and in fact, the direct 
product of classroom experience and practice. 


Professor Schuster treats only the essentials of grammar—and these in complete units, 
but he gives full and striking examples of their usage. From the very first lesson he lays 
emphasis upon the verb. By lesson eighteen both modals and subjunctive have been studied, 
and a separate reader can be introduced effectively into the work of the class. 


The core vocabulary of Schuster’s Elements of German consists of 650 items—all from 
the Purin list, and common to everyday speech and literature. In the special lesson vocabu- 
laries, where this core vocabulary is first presented, the author consistently gives the full 
forms of both nouns and verbs for greater ease in learning. 


Each lesson in the Elements builds up to a brief reading selection which is designed to be 
read aloud in German. These German texts have a wide range of interest—from the Volks- 
wagen and modern TV broadcasting to dialogues and anecdotes and even a brief literary 
text. 


There are questionnaires for oral practice, all-German drills airned at the fixation of 
basic syntactical patterns, and terminal translations from English into German. 


The illustrations are worthy of particular note. There are four, separate, eight-page sections 
of brand-new photographs direct from Germany which give a sequential account of interest- 
ing aspects of life in Germany today: going about the day’s business, communications and 
travel, shopping, people and types—the way they live and dress. Each photograph is ac- 
companied by a bilingual parallel-column story caption that lends itself to aural-oral use. 


Special feature: The entire text is set in roman type in the interest of simplicity for the 
beginner. But, for practice in reading the Fraktur type, all the reading texts are repeated in 
Fraktur in the supplement. 


Professor Schuster’s Elements of German is ideal for the one-semester course for beginners 
at the college level. 
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